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PENNA. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of this Association will be held at 
Pottsville, Schuylkill co., commencing on Tuesday, 
the 1st of August, and continuing in session three 
or four days. 

The Association includes among its members, 
teachers of every grade of school, from the common 
school to the college. and many friends of education 
who are not teachers. All who are willing to aid 
in the advancement of the good cause are welcome. 

The passage of the New School Law and the con- 
sequent changes it will effect in the working of our 
Common School System, render the present an im- 
portant crisis in the educational history of the State, 
and it much behooves all the friends of education, 
and particularly the menibers of this Association, 
which, as a body, favored the change, to be active, 
and to secure from it the best possible results ; and 
it is hoped that since this meeting will furnish a 
good opportunity for deliberation and consultation 
upon the subject, it will be largely attended. 








County Superintendents are earnestly invited to 
be present. 

Reports will be presented, by committees appoint- 
ed at the last meeting, on the following subjects: 
The Past,the Present, and the Future of the Teach- 
er of Pennsylvania ; the Co-Education of the Sexes: 
Compulsory attendance upon School ; the Teaching 
of Composition and Declamation in School; Vocal 
Music in Schools; Moral Instruction in Schools; 
Union and Graded Schools in Town and Country ; 
the Workings of the Public Schools in Philadel- 
phia; The Inflnence of Females as Teachers ; 
School Discipline ; District Libraries ; and, Exami- 
nation of Teachers. 


a full and free discussion of the topics of which they 
treat. 

Certificates of membership will be issued and 
sent to the members, whose addresses are known, 
which will secure them a passage on the Reading 
Railroad, and Pennsylvania Central Railroad, and it 
is expected on the Columbia Railroad, and Dau- 
phin and Susquehanna Railroad, at half the usual 
fare. Certificates will also be sent to others, de- 
siring to attend the meeting and become mem- 
bers, upon application to the President of the 
Association, Prof. James Thompson, Pittsburg ; 
Mr. John Joyce, No. 12 Federal street, Phila- 
delphia; or the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Marietta, Pa. 

The citizens of Pottsville have generously prof- 
fered the hospitality of the town to all who may at- 
tend. J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 

J. F. Sropparp, 
J.S. Barr, 
L. T. Cove tt, 
A. M. Gow, 
Ex. Committee. 

The members of the Executive Committee will 
meet at the Exchange Hotel, Pottsville, on Monday 
evening, the 31st of July, preceding the meeting of 
the Association. 

J. P. WickersHam, Chairman. 





LANCASTER CO. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 

At the last meeting of the Association, held 
April 29th, the standing committee was instructed 
to call a special meeting, shortly after the election 
of County Supetintendent, and extend a general in- 
vitation to the teachers throughout the county to be 
present. 

The object contemplated in meeting at this time, 
was to confer with the Superintendent concerning 
the interests of education and of the profession of 
teaching, in the county, and early learn from him, 
his plan of operations, that it might be the more 
effectuatly carried out. 





The reading of these reports will be followed by 


6, 


We have consulted the Superintendent concern- 
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ing the matter, and he is very anxious that the time 
for the meeting should be fixed before commencing 
the examinations, and that there should be a gener- 
al attendance, as he has matters to communicate in 
which all are interested. 

The Association will therefore meet at Lancaster 
High School, on Saturday, the 22nd of July, at 10 


o’clock, A. M. J. B. Warret, 
Amos Row, 

EK. Lamporn, 
Seymour Preston, 
Executive Committee. 


June, 1854.] 





Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute. 

The Committee to make arrangements for the next 
session of the Lancaster co. Teachers’ Institute, will 
meet at the same time and place with the County 
Educational Association (July 22, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M., in the Lancaster High School) to attend to the 
business of their appointment. All the members are 
earnestly requested to attend. 

The Committee are: B. F. Hills, Ephrata; E. G. 
Groff, Earl}; John Martin, West Earl ; Charles Pleam, 
Kast Earl ; E. D. Roath, Conoy ; J. M. Grider, West 
Hempfield; J. B. Warfel, Strasburg borough ; James 
McClure, Strasburg twp; B. F. Ibach, Salisbury ; 
H. K. Musselman, Mount Joy; E. Lamborn, West 
Lampeter; J. W. Bushong, East Lampeter; L. M. 
Hobbs, Manor; Edwin Quigley, Paradise; Calvin 
Kendig, Conestoga ; Benj. Myers, West Hempfield ; 
A. Erisman, Rapho; D. M. Eberly, Penn; <A. O. 
Newpher, East Hempfield; B. F. Rowe, Provi- 
dence ; M. Lichty, Czrnarvon, and 

Amos Row, Chairman. 

Lancaster, June, 1854. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

We feel gratified in being permitted to announce 
that hereafter this Journal will be, to a certain ex- 
tent, the official organ of the Common School De- 
partment at Harrisburg. The “decisions” of the 
State Superintendent and such of his official acts as 
are intended, through the press, for the instruction 
and information of County Superintendents, Direc- 
tors and Teachers, will be inserted under the “ offi- 
cial” head and be there first published. All under 
that head will be the act of the State Department, 
without control or responsibility by the editor; while 
for the rest of the matter of the Journal, the editor 
or his correspondents will be, as heretofore, respon- 
sible. 

We hope this arrangement, which is to cost the 
State nothing, may promote the good of the schools 
and the convenience of all concerned. We shall at 
least endeavor to render the Journal as worthy of 
the trust, as the exertion of our best abilities shall 
admit. This is supposed to be the best return that 
can be made for the confidence thus reposed. 








«> Book notices and articles on several other 
subjects will appear next month. 





THE OLD TYPE AND THE NEW. ¢ 

It is usual when new type present their first im- 
pressions to the reader’s eye, as ours now do, to con- 
gratulate him on the change and to take some little 
credit to the editor and publisher for the improve- 
ment. But to us the occasion is one more of solemn 
retrospection and future doubt, than of pride. Have 
the old type been worn out to the advantage of the 
cause? is a question that will not be suppressed.— 
It is a question, too, to which, however the present 
may refuse the future will exact the answer. Ifthat 
reply be in the negative, it will be a fearful thing, 
finally, to meet and account for the thousands of in- 
dellible impressions sent forth and made; and the 
only palliation will be that the intention was always 
right however wrong or mistaken the act. If, hap- 
pily, the answer be in the affirmative, that will be an 
all-sufficient reward. 

Turning to the future of the Journal, it isa no 
less fearful thing to look at the bright and solid pieces 
of metal which are to succeed the old types, and to 
be blurred and worn out in making those thousands 
of impressions which will also be for good or evil, ac- 
cording to the thoughts and facts committed to them; 
and to think that while there is still the opportuni- 
ty, by care and faithfulness for correcting some form- 
er errors, there is also the danger of further increas- 
ing their number and darkening their hue. These 
and similar thoughts will not be stifled. They are 
almost enough, notwithstanding the degree of sup- 
port thus far experienced, to suspend the enterprise 
and leave it for other times and abler hands. But 
who that ever attempted any great or good enter- 
prise did not experience these heart-sinkings, and 
that too on the eve, it may be, of success? And why 
should we be exempt from them, or weakly construe 
them into premonitions of failure or proof of error, 
when we see and know that, in this great cause some- 
thing must be done and somebody must do it ?— 
Throwing ourselves, then, on the cause and upon the 
aid of its friends, and feeling certain of the blessing 
of God upon all honest efforts in its behalf, we shall 
venture to soil and to wear out, too, this second font 
of type in its support; convinced that it involves, and, 
if successfully advocated will promote, the best in- 
terests of the State. 





MEETING AT POTTSVILLE. 

The semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in August, at Pottsville, in Schuylkill 
county, will be held under unusually favorable cir- 
cumstances. It is at a central point in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, is easily accessible, and in the midst 
ofa county not only of great interest from its pecu- 
liar pursuits, attractive scenery and flourishing con- 
dition, but on account of the unusual degree of in- 
terest in common schools which its people have for 
several years manifested. The influence of the new 
q 
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school law and the expected presence of the Coun- 
ty Superintendents of the Sta%e, will also add to the 
interest of the occasion. No Teacher who can pos- 
sibly spare the time and the means, should be ab- 
sent : and any County Superintendent who does not 
avail himself of this opportunity for improving his 
knowledge of the Teachers of the State and his 
brother officers, will, it strikes us, not be in the 
right place. We look for a large and useful meet- 


ing. 





t= The gentleman who advertises for a situation 
as Teacher, in this number, is well known to the edi- 
tor, who unhesitatingly endorses the account he 
gives of himself, and will be happy to afford further 
information to such as require the services of a first 
class instructor and scholar. 





ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

This most critical move in the onward career of 
the schools of the State has been made, and, on the 
whole, we think well made. In the performance 
of a duty so novel, depending on so many con- 
flicting opinions and inexperienced persons, and 
involving so many interests and views, it was 
not to be expected—nay it was almost impossi- 
ble—that no mistakes should be made. Hence itis 
that in several counties compensations have been 
allowed, quite inadequaté to the labor to be per- 
formed, or the degree of knowledge and standing re- 
quisite for the office. In some few, persons wholly 
or largely deficient in the required professional 
knowledge may have been selected; and, it may be 
that in some cases, though none such have yet been 
heard of, choice has been made of individuals whom 
no degree of experience or knowledge would qualify 
for the efficient discharge of the duties. In selec- 
tions by over 60 conventions, all without experience 
on the subject, or settled and clear views of the ne- 
cessity and duties of the office, this was to be ex- 
pected, and its occurrence, even to a considerable 
extent, should not dishearten the friends of the 
measure. 

On looking, however, over the list, we are grati- 
fied and proud to find the names of some of the best 
known and most able teachers and educationists in 
the State. It is true some equally as good, whom 
we hoped to see, are notincluded. But of the thirty 
odd whom we know personally or by reputation, we 
would strike out scarcely any had we the power.— 
Of the other thirty, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the larger proportion are well qualified for the 
office. : 

On the whole, then, as to the men, we think the 
friends of Education have reason to be satisfied. 


On the subject of compensation there is room for 
complaint. While some of the counties have given 





as much as could be expected to an untried and in 
some of them an undesired office, in others there has 
been a manifest attempt to nullify the law by mak- 
ing the salary so small, that the officer would not be 
able to carry out its provisions. In this we hope 
and believe that the improper intention will be de- 
feated. Wherever a true-hearted teacher has been 
elected, under such circumstances, we are mistaken 
in the profession, if he do not perform his whole 
duty at every cost and sacrifice, and thus frustrate 
the attempt. The real teacher is accustomed to 
work for small pay and to look to the future for his 
reward. In this case, if he do so, and if he, by his 
labors as County Superintendent for one year, justi- 
fy, as he may, both the office and the law, he will 
not only enjoy the consciousness of doing his duty, 
but of compelling those who now decry him, not 
only to respect, but in the end to pay him adequately. 


Every teacher who has been chosen to the office 
should bear in mind that the character and inte- 
rests of others are involved in the proper discharge 
of his duties. The office is mainly intended to ben- 
efit and elevate the profession, and if he now refuse 
to act, because directors have been unjust to him, 
he thereby inflicts an injury on every teacher ir his 
county. Let him therefore bear the burthen man- 
fully—heroically—now, assured that present sacrifi- 
ces will be rewarded and honored in the not distant 
future. 


We had intended, in this article to hazard some 
hints as to the proper means of rendering the office 
useful and efficient, but the call just issued by the 
State Superintendent for the convention of Super- 
intendents at Harrisburg, on the 12th inst. prevents 
the necessity, or rather renders premature and im- 
proper any remarks. 

When all the Superintendents assemble and con- 
sult together, as they no doubt will for days, the re- 
sult will be the production of such asimple, uniform 
and vigorous plan of operation as will astonish 
themselves and far exceed the best system that any 
one person could suggest. After being there in 
councel, they will separate with new views of their 
duties and of their means of discharging them; and 
the departure of that board of Educational Mission- 
aries, each to his post of duty, will fhe among the 
grandest, if not the very grandest of the moral 
spectacles ever beheld in Pennsylvania. If the pres- 
ent State Superintendent should never perform any 
other praiseworthy act towards the Common School 
System, the calling together of that Convention is 
sufficient to entitle him to the confidence and grati- 
tude of every friend of the system. 


The following is the list of the County Superin- 
tendents, so far as known. Not being commissioned 
when this went to press, it is possible that two or 
three changes may yet be made. 
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Counties. Superintendents. |Salaries. 

r “ o- nit i. 
Adams, .. David Wills, $ 300 00 
Allegheny, . James M. Pryor, 1000 00 
Armstrong, . John A. Campbell, | 300 00 
Beaver, Thomas Nicholson, | 350 00 
Bedford, . T. W.B. M’Fadden,| 300 00 
Berks, William A. Good, 250 00 
Blair, . H. A. Caldwell, 400 00 
Bradford, Emanuel Guyer, 500 00 
Bucks, Joseph Fell, 1000 00 
Butler, Isaac Black, 300 00 
Cambria, R. L. Johnston, 400 00 
Carbon, . Jos. H. Siewers, 400 00 
Jentre, W. J. Gibson. 600 00 
Chester, . R. Agnew Futhey, | 1000 00 
Clarion, . Robert Orr, 300 00 
Clearfield, Dr. A. T. Shreiver, | 200 00 
Clinton, . R. C. Allison, 300 00 
Columbia, Joel E. Bradley, 300 00 
Crawford, 8. S. Sears, 400 00 
Cumberland, Daniel Shelly, 500 00 
Daupbin, . 8. D. Ingram, 300 00 
Delaware, Dr. Geo. Smith, 500 00 
Elk, Wn. B. Gillis, 75 00 
Erie, . . W. H. Armstrong, | 600 00 
Fayette, . Josh. V. Gibbons, 600 00 
Forest, John S. Hayes, 250 00 
Franklin, James McDowell, 600 00 
Fulton, Robert Ross, 100 00 
}reene, . John A. Gordon, 262 50 
Huntingdon, James S. Barr, 300 00 
Indiana, . 8. P. Bollman, 500 00 
Jefferson, John C. Wageman, | 300 00 
Juniata, . David Laughlin, 200 00 
Lancaster, J. P. Wickersham, | 1500 00 
Lawrence, Wm. M. Francis, 500 00 
Lebanon, John H. Kluge, 760 00 
Lehigh, . Chas. W. Cooper, 500 00 
Luzerne, . John W. Lescher, 500 00 
Lycoming, J. W. Barret, 500 00 
McKean, Fordyce A. Allen, 250 00 
Mercer, . Jas. C. Brown, 400 00 
Mifflin, Robert C. Ross, 500 00 
Monroe, . Lewis D. Vail, 300 00 
Montgomery, H.8. Rodenbough, ; 600 00 
Montour, . Paul Leidy, 350 00 
Northampton,. . | V. Hillburn, 625 00 
Northumberland,. | J.J. Reimensnider,! 350 00 
Perry, Adam Height, 300 00 
Pike, . Tra B. Newman, 100 00 
Potter, . . Jos. Bloomingdale, | 300 00 
Schuylkill, . J. R. Krewsen, 1000 00 
Somerset, Jos. J. Stutzman, 400 00 
Sullivan, . Richard Bedford, 50 00 
Susquehanna, . W. Richardson, 350 00 
Tioga, J. F. Calkins, 400 00 
- Union, J.S. Whitman, 300 00 
Venango, M. C. Beebe, 200 00 
Warren, . Theo. D. Edwards, 300 00 
Washington, John L. Gow, 1000 00 
Wayne, . ‘ John F. Stoddard, 500 00 
Westmoreland,. M. McKinstry, 550 00 
Wyoming, Cornelius R. Lane, | 150 00 
York, Jacob Kirk, 500 00 











SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 
In the absence of State Normal Schools for the 


professional training of Teachers, young persons de- 
sirous of this kind of instruction will naturally re- 
sort to such private institutions as are within their 
reach. Many academical institutions in the State 





either have a department in which this kind of in- 
struction is specially afforded,or they give such turn to 
the general course of study pursued as to effect, to 
some extent, the desires of this class of students.— 
It was our intention to have presented in this No. 
of the Journal a list and description of such of these 
institutions, as we are acquainted with, but want of 
time and space prevent. We shall be thankful to 
our friends to furnish us, for use in the August No. 
with an account of such as each may know of, that 
the list and statement of their terms and course of 
instruction may be as full and satisfactory as possi- 
ble. 

At present the University of Northern Pennsylva- 
nia, at Bethany, in Wayne county, under the charge 
of Prof. Stoddard; the Institute for Teachers, at 
Kennett Square, Chester co., under the care of Dr. 
F. Taylor; Eldersidge Academy, near Clarksburg, 
Indiana co., under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Don- 
aldson, and the Lewistown Academy, in Mifflin co., 
under the care of R. C. Ross, A. M., are all that 
can be called to mind. Of this class also was 
Marietta Academy, Lancaster co., hitherto under the 
charge of J. P. Wickersham, now County Superin- 
tendent of Lancaster. Though that gentleman will 
not now be connected with the institution, it will 
probably continue to be conducted with especial 
reference to the Education of Teachers. 

We desire to make the list of all the teachers 
schools in the State full and complete, and again 
request our friends to send us full information as to 
location, professors, course of study and terms.— 
Hundreds of young men and women are now look- 
ing to the profession of teaching as a permanent 
employment, in every part of the State, and our ob- 
ject is to aid them in making a right selection of 
their plaec of professional study. 


NOBLE HEARTED APPROPRIATION. 

The following extract from the Crawford Journal 
chronicles an act of rare occurrence, which is as 
benevolent and wise as it is rare. What countless 
thousands will not only enjoy the pleasure of the 
Grove and reap the benefits of the Seminary thus 
secured to them by large hearted liberality, but also 
have their tastes improved and their whole condi- 
tion elevated! It is such use of wealth that truly 
ennobles its possessor, and strips of its chief danger 
the sudden influx of gold which seems to be pour- 
ing into our country at the present time. If it be 
superstition to suppose that the tythe of a fortune, 
thus devoted to good, will consecrate the remainder 
to the happiness of its possessors, it is a belief we 
would not desire to lose : 

We understand that the children of the late H. J. 
Huidekoper have set apart between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars of his estate for various purposes, 
public, educational, religious, etc. 


They have already purchased a grove of twelve 
acres of land beautifully located in the vicinity of 
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the borough, which they have conveyed to the Bur- 
gess and Town Council, as a Play Ground for the 
children of Meadville, and we believe they have also 
purchased the property of Mrs. Cullum, on the cor- 
ner of Chestnut and Liberty streets, for the purpose 
of erecting a Female Seminary. 





CLERICAL DIRECTORS. 

The following letter of Dr. Schmucker of Penn- 
sylvania College, deserves particular attention at 
the present juncture. Though, in our opinion, sound 
as to most of its positions, yet there is one point 
against which we must enter a strong protest, viz: 
the assertion that clergymen ought not to act as 
Common School Directors. It has long been re- 
gretted by the active friends of the system, and by 
all who desire to see sound morality cultivated in 
the schools, that the clergy, as a general rule, do not 
act as Directors and visitors ; but this is the first in- 
stance, within our knowledge, of a minister of the 
Gospel, who is an advocate of the Common School 
System, declining to serve as a Director, for the rea- 
son that the whole direction of the schools should be 
in the hands of the laity. 


Neither time nor space now permit the full dis- 
cussion of this question; and if they did, we should 
prefer to have it handled by some of the corres- 
pondents of the Journal. It may be added, however, 
that we have never heard of a District in the State 
that was opposed to this kind of visitation, nor of 
one that was not benefitted by it, when made in the 
proper spirit : 

The Free School System. 

The undersigned, having declined participating in the elec- 
tion of a County Superintendent of our Free Schools, and hav- 
ing since resigned the office of Director, to which he was 
elected without his knowledge, and the duties of which he 
has endeavored faithfully to perform for nearly two years; 
deems it due to himself and his friends throughout the 
County, to say a few words on the important subject of the 
Free School system itself. It is an established principle, to 
be disputed by no one acquainted with the instructions of 
history, or familiar with the structure of our Government, 
that virtue, intelligence and industry, are the three grand pil- 
lars, by which alone the fabric of our republican institutions 
can be permanently sustained. Monarchies and aristocra- 
cies may be administered with superior facility over a people 
ignorant of the rights of man, and of the greater privileges of 
more favored nations around them ; but in republics, love of 
the great principles of human liberty, and of just laws based 
on them, is essential to the permanence of Government.— 
MonTEsquiev has therefore justly observed : “ It is in a re- 
publican government, that the whole power of education is re- 
quired.” 

Entertaining these views, the undersigned has been an or- 
iginal and unwavering advocate of the Free School system ; 
fully assured that it is the only efficient means for diffusing 
education and intelligence among the popular masses ; and 
believing it just, that the rich should be taxed for the educa- 
tion of the poor ; since that education, by augmenting their 
means of making an honest living, adds to the security of 
all, both in person and property. But religious and political 








liberty are most intimately connected ; and one result of the 
former is, that men freely express those diversities of religious 
opinion, which, in despotic governments, are, like their po- 
litical aspirations, cherished in secret. Ministers of the gos- 
pel will, from their professional habits, naturally feel more 
inclined to inculcate their detailed and therefore sometimes 
peculiar religious views, than laymen. Hence, should they 
even conscientiously avoid doing so in the schools, as I doubt 
not many have done, they will be suspected by some. In 
order, then, to make our public schools as acceptable as pos- 
sible to all, the undersigned believes it best that no minister 
of any denomination should be County Superintendent, and 
by parity of reasoning, also not a Director. Let intelligent 
laymen of good moral and religious character be elected as 
Superintendents, directors and teachers. Let the New Tes- 
tament, without note or comment, which all christians profess 
to receive, be daily read in the school, and no one can urge 
any well-founded objection to the system. 

The religious element is indeed essential to a good educa- 
tion; since genuine virtue, which is another pillar of our 
republican edifice, can only be the product of genuine reli- 
gion. But where can genuine religion be learned in greater 
purity or more free from sectarian bias, than in the New 
Testament itself? The great duties of christian morality, 
will be inculcated by every qualified teacher; and for speci- 
fic instruction in christian doctrines and duties, the different 
churches must provide in the pulpit, in catechetical in- 
structions, and in the teaching of the family and Sabbath 
School. Thus administered we may hope to see the whole 
community with one accord stand up in defence of our no- 
ble system of free schools; which making no difference be- 
tween the rich and the poor, nor between any religious de 
nominations, or national descent, scatters the blessings of a 
good elementary education indiscriminately over all the ris- 
ing generation. Thus also, will our children be trained up 
an intelligent, virtuous and homogeneous people, capable of 
self-government, and afford us the best assurance for the 
perpetuity of our free and happy civil institutions, by which 
our religious liberties will likewise be fully secured. 

The recent steps of the undersigned, have therefore re- 
sulted not from any indisposition to labor for the public good; 
but from love of our free school system, and increasing con- 
viction of the importance of the above views; so that our 
schools may be kept perfectly free from any reasonable sus- 
picion of sectarian character. S. S. ScHMUCKER. 





CONSOLIDATION OF TOWN DISTRICTS. 

‘The Directors of the various wards in the city of 
Reading seem to be determined to reap the full 
benefit of the school law, so far as relates to the 
union of all their city school districts. This will 
be found to be a most beneficial measure in the lar- 
ger towns of the State. The proper grading of the 
schools, and the establishment of an efficient High 
School, will at once be its result, wherever put into 
full operation. 

In the contemplated movements of the Reading 
controllers, we especially admire the project of 
making their Teachers mutual improvement, (or Nor- 
mal,) School, a permanent recognized and obligatory 
portion of the Common School machinery of the 
District. Great benefit is said to have heretofore 
resulted from this voluntary effort of the Reading 
Teachers. We expect to hear of increased good 
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from the school when it shall become a settled fea- 
ture in their system. 

Though we can neither concur in the opinion that 
the annual examination of teachers is beneficial to 
the schools or to the profession, nor that the exist- 
ing law justifies it, except in the case of teachers 
desirous of promotion to a higher grade of school, 
yet we give the proceedings of the Reading Con- 
trollers for the benefit of other towns similarly sit- 
uated. From the very commencement of the Com- 
mon School System, Lancaster city has formed one 
united district, with one Board of Directors, first of 
twenty-seven and now of thirty-nine members; and 
whatever of progress has been effected is mainly at- 
‘ tributable to the absence of “divided counsel,” 
arising from divided districts. 

Proceedings of the Board of Controllers, 
Monpay Evenina, June 10th, 1854. 

Board met in the High School Hall, the President, 
Hon. Wm. Strong, in the chair. The proceedings 
of last meeting read and adopted. The roll was call- 
ed when the following Controllers answered : Banks, 
Benson, Brown, Davis, Frees, Fritz, Green, Hooker, 
Jones, Mast, M’Knight,. Miles, Miller, H. Nagle, 
Printz, Richards, Shenfelder, Shults, Strong, Umben- 
howe, Van Horn, Young.—22. 

The following report with resolutions annexed 
were presented : 


To the Board of Controllers of the Reading School 
District. 
The committee appointed at the last meeting of 


your body to report for the consideration of your Board, 
the various topics which require attention under the 
new organization, with such recommendations as to 
the committee shall appear useful, 

RESPECTFULLY REPORV: 
That among the prominent subjects which should at 
an early day receive the attention of the Board, are, 
1. Arrangements for the appointment of Teachers; 
2. Teacher’s salaries; 3. The best modes of grading 
the schools, having reference to economy and effi- 
ciency ; 4. Books to be used in the schools; 5. The 
High School ; 6. The Normal School. 

1, It is recommended that the nomination of teach- 
ers-be left to the Boards of Directors of the wards in 
which they are employed, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Controllers after the regular examina- 
tion. 

2. That a committee be appointed to establish reg- 
ular grades of teachers, and to fix their salaries—the 
committee to report their proceedings to this Board 
for approval. Under a resolution, adopted by the 
Board of Controllers the salaries of teachers remain 
as at present until further action. Several of the 
Boards had this subject under consideration when the 
new law went into effect, and were about raising 
the salaries of some classes of teachers. It is believ- 





ed that the salaries of many are too low, and justice 
to them and the schools require that the matter re- 
ceive early attention. 

3. That a general examination of the teachers em- 
ployed by the Board (as well as of persons who may 
wish to engage in teaching) be made aunually, im- 
mediately before the summer vacation. This exam- 
ination is intended for the satisfaction of the Board, 
and to give them more accurate knowledge of the 
qualifications of teachers than would be afforded by 
the merely legal certificate. It is recommended that 
this examination be made by a committee of the Board 
in their presence. The annual examination of teach- 
ers has been found by experience to be of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the schools, and should, on no ac- 
count, be abandoned. 

4. It is believed that some general change might 
be effected in the number and grades of the schools, 
which without effecting their efficiency, would save 
a considerable sum annually to the tax payers.— 
Whether five male and five female grammar schools 
are required, will become a subject of consideration. 
The average attendance upon the five male grammar 
schools of this city, during March last was 171 schol- 
ars. One of these has an assistant teacher. This 
shows an average of but 284 scholars to each teach- 
er. In the four female grammar schools, with three 
assistants, there were 198 scholars,—average to each 
teacher 22 scholars. Thus, while our most costly 
schools are more than provided with a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers—the defect having originated in the 
division into wards—the primary and secondary 
schools are often overcrowded. Yet in the latter 
schools, children are entitled to every attention and 
means of advancement, as the great majority are ta- 
ken from school before they are promoted to the high- 
er departments. 


5. As to school books it is proposed that those now 
in use be retained, with such gradual changes as the 
interests of the schools may render advisable. The 
selection of text books has hitherto been left to the 
Teachers’ Institute of this city, subject to the action 
of the various Boards, and the duty has been so care- 
fully and judiciously performed by that body as to 
show that the trust is safe in their hands. Should 
they at any time recommend the introduction of im- 
proved books, their suggestions would be entitled to 
the favorable consideration of this Board. 


5. The committee recommended that the general 
supervision of the High School be left, hereafter, to a 
committee consisting of one member from each Board; 
that a certain number of teachers be designated to 
conduct the school, with a small addition to their 
salaries, and that the assistant teachers be required 
to attend the school as a part of their regular duties. 

6. It is recommended that the Normal School be 
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made a portion of the regular educational means of 
this Board ; that a certain number of teachers be des- 
ignated to conduct the school, with a small addition 
to their salaries, and that the assistant teachers be 
required to attend the school as a part of their regu- 
lar duties. 

It will be proper that a committee be appointed to 
examine al] bills presented to the Board (except bills 
for teachers’ salaries) and report upon the same. 

It is recommended that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare general rules for the schools of 
the city. 

Agreeably to the above suggestions your commit- 
tee offer the following resolutions. 


All of which is respect fully submitted. 
Joun S. Ricwarps, 
ALBERT G. GREEN, 
Joun Bangs, 
Samve. L, Youna, 


RESOLUTIONS ANNEXED. 
1. Resolved, That each Board appoint one of their 


number as a member of a committee of five on the 
High School, and furnish his name to the Secretary. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to report to this Board on the subject of grades 
and teacher’s salaries. 

3. Resolved, That a committee’of five be appoint- 
ed to conduct the annual examination of teachers. 

4. Resolved, That a committee of Accounts con- 
sisting of five be appointed, who shall examine and 
report upon all bills presented to the Board, except 
bills for teachers’ salaries. 

5. Resolved, That a committee on Supplies and 
Janitor, consisting of five, be appointed who shal] 
purchase the necessary fuel for the schools, and em- 
ploy janitors‘to take charge of the school buildings. 

6. Resolved, That a committee of five shall be ap- 
pointed whose duty it shall be to prepare Rules and 
Regulations for the government of the schools and 
submit the same to the Board. 

Resolzed, That the summer vacation shall com- 
mence on Saturday, July 15th, and end on Saturday, 
August 26th. 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ salaries be paid by 
the Board of Controllers after the Ist day of June. 
- 








Official Department. 


State Convention of County Superintendents. 

The persons elected County Superintendents of Common 
Schools, by the Directors of the several counties of Penn- 
sylvania, are respectfully requested to meet in State Conven- 
tion, at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, the 12th day of July, 
preparatory to an effective organization for the advancement 
of the cause of Education by Common Schools. It is hoped 
that every County Superintendent elect will be present, if 


possible. Cc. A. BLACK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
School Department, Harrisburg, June 21, 1854. 








DECISIONS OF TILE STATE SUPERINTEND’T. 

County Superintendents must examine all teach- 
ers who present themselves for that purpose, and 
award a certificate if found properly qualified. The 
examination should in all cases be a thorough one. 
Proficiency in the branches required to be taught 
in common schools is of course necessary, as well as 
some evidence of the good moral character of the 
applicant, and particular regard should be paid to 
the general knowledge of teaching and modes of in- 
struction of the applicant. 

In erecting School-houses it is the duty of Direc- 
tors, first to adopt their plans and specifications, and 
then to let the construction of them to a competent, 
responsible person, at as low a rate as they can ob- 
tain or is offered to be done by such person. But 
in no case should they let the building of a house to 
an incompetent or irresponsible contractor. Who 
are competent and responsible, is a proper question 
for the decision of the directors. For any gross 
abuse of their powers in this regard they may be re- 
moved from office in the manner prescribed by the 
9th section of the school law. 

A verbal resignation of a Director, communicated 
to the board by himself, is as fully and legally a re- 
signation as though it had been committed to writ- 
ing. 

Directors are competent witnesses to prove a con- 
tract made by them in behalf of a district. 

It is the manifest intention of the school law to 
give every child in the State, of proper age, an op- 
portunity of obtaining at least four months English 
schooling in each year. Ifthe Directors refuse or 
neglect to afford such opportunity they may be re- 
moved from office, in the manner prescribed in the 
9th section of the school law. 

Directors engaged in book-selling will render 
themselves liable to prosecution and to fine and im- 
prisonment under the provisions of the 26th section 
of the school law, if they sell school books. 

The fact that a man is the author of aschool book 
does not render him ineligible to the office of coun- 
ty superintendent; but if he assumes the duties of 
the office he cannot thereafter “promote the sale” 
of his book without rendering himself liable to the 
penalty imposed by the 26th section of the school 
law, as fully as though he was engaged in selling 
other school books. 

The only limitations upon the amount of tax the 
Directors may assess are, that it shall not be more 
than is authorized to be assessed on the same ob- 
jects for state and county purposes, nor more than 
is sufficient, with the other means of the district, to 
keep the necessary schools of the district in opera- 
tion ten months, exclusive of the building tax. The 
amount authorized to be assessed for State and coun- 
ty purposes is thirteen mills per dollar. 

School teachers are not “ officially connected with 
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ployees of those who are. They are therefore not 
subject to the provisions of the 26th section of the 
school law. 

An Act of Assembly of the 17th of Aprii last, 
provides “that the several districts of this Common- 
wealth which did not avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of the several acts of Assembly relating to 
common schools and making annual appropriations 
to school districts upon conditions prescribed in 
said laws, till after the 1st day of June, A. D. 1851, 
but have since that time complied with all the pro- 
visions of the acts above referred to, shall, in addi- 
tion to the annual appropriations made under exist- 
ing laws, be entitled to a deduction of twenty-five 
per centum of all monies paid into the county trea- 
sury by such districts for State purposes for the 
two next ensuing school years, which money so de- 
ducted shall be paid to the treasurer of the board 
of school directors of such school districts and shall 
be exclusively appropriated to the erection of school 
houses in such school districts.” The same provi- 
sion is extended to all districts which shall organize 
and comply with the requisitions of the school laws 
referred to, prior to the first day of June, A. D. 
1855. To procure the foregoing it is necessary for 
the district claiming the same to make proof, of a 
satisfactory character to the county treasurer, that 
it is embraced in and has complied with the provis- 
ions of said act; and it then becomes the duty of that 
officer to deduct the per centage from the amount 
paid by such district for State purposes and pay over 
the same to the school district treasurer, whose re- 
ceipt therefor will be received as a proper voucher 
on settlement of his account with the State treasurer. 

School Directors are not entitled to compensation 
for attending the triennial convention of directors. 
It would be a violation of the school law for them 
to vote themselves compensation out of the district 
treasury. 

To expend any portion of the funds of a school 
district for purposes not authorized by law would be 
a misdemeanor in office, for which the Directors 
could at any time be removed from office. It would 
also be an indictable offence. 

Directors are not authorized to appropriate the 
school funds of their district to any schools except 
those established and maintained under the Common 
School Law. 





Four Kiyps or Reapers.—Coleridge says that 
there are four kinds of readers. The jist is like the 
hour glass; and their reading being as the sand, it 
runs in and runs out, and leaves not a vestige be- 
hind. A second is like the sponge, which imbibes 
everything, and returns it in nearly the same state, 
only a little dirtier. A third is like a jelly-bag, al- 
lowing all that is pure to pass away, and retaining 
only the refuse and dregs. And the fourth is like the 
slave in the diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting 
aside all that is worthless, retains only pure gems. 








Original Communications. 





A VOICE FROM COLUMBIA CO. 

Frrenp Burrowes :—Upon a late visit to Miners- 
ville, Schuylkill Co., I called upon a friend, a prac- 
tical teacher in that place, and was very agreeably 
entertained, and much interested during my brief 
visit, with a perusal of the “ Pennsylvania School 
Journal.” I was aware of the existence of the pub- 
lication, only from a brief notice of the work that 
appeared in some of our county papers ; having nev- 
er, before, seen the Journal. 

My friend kindly lent me two numbers, viz., those 
of March and May, 1854. And although I was well 
aware that my own school district was far in the 
rear of many, if not of most in the State, as well in 
commendable zeal, as in practical and efficient or- 
ganization; yet I was not arware that the spirit of 
popular education was so fully aroused ; and the ac- 
tive and combined measures of teachers for their 
mutual benefit and future improvement in the art 
of teaching, so generally prevalent, and fully devel- 
oped at the present time, in so many different sec- 
tions of the State, by well organized “ Teachers’ In- 
stitutes,” &c., until the truth broke upon my vision 
through the columns of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. As e.reader of general news, I was, per- 
haps, not far behind the spirit of the age; but the 
very important and interesting news embodied in 
the School Journal, upon a subject in which I was 
not so well “ posted up,” but in which I have always 
felt a deep interest, was indeed cheering, and must 
be highly encouraging to the desponding and dis- 
consolate teachers in some isolated and benighted dis- 
tricts in the State, as well as to the friends of the 
cause, generally. 

The proposition of J. C. T., of Indiana county, 
contained in the March No. of the Journal, claimed 
special attention; my hearty co-operation and ef- 
ficient action in adding to the proposed contribution, 
would have been cheerfully given to the measure, 
had there been the least prospect of success in my 
own district at the present time. But for the pur- 
pose of opening a door for the admission of an ad- 
ditional ray of light to gleam upon us, please set the 
writer of this article down as a subscriber to the 
Journal; and may the ray of light emanating from 
the circulation of a single copy of the Journal in this 
district, expand, and “ increase more and more unto 
the perfect day ;” or, prove as “ bread cast upon the 
waters, which was found after many days.” 


J. STOKEs. 
Locust Twp., Columbia Co.. June, 1854. 


A VO:CE FROM MISSOURI. 

Mr. Burrowsgs :—The Journal for June is before 
me, but I have only had time to glance over the bill 
of fare, and read over friend Moss’ “Success in can- 
the common school system” being merely the em- 
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vassing for subscribers,” which made me blush 
for my Pennsylvania Brothers. Why, an agent 
could do much better here, than that! A few teach- 
ers met in this county to-day to organize an Insti- 
tute, and in the hurry, after the adjournment, I pre- 
sented the Journal and got seven names in a few 
moments, which number, I hope, will be greatly in- 
creased at the annual session, to be held in Oc- 
tober. 

No Teacher, that takes an interest in his profes- 
sion, can be so parsimonious as to hesitate a moment 
in paying one dollar for one of the best aids in the 
country, and the best as far as I am acquainted; 
and I take five school journals, the Pioneer of Con- 
necticut, in the number, and I have time to read an- 
other yet, if as good as my favorite, and disposition 
to pay for it. 

Teachers, as well as parents, forget in their de- 
sire for gain that “There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” Liberality by 
the Teacher is often rewarded by the parent. The 
parents and patrons (?) of schools in Pennsylvania I 
know something of, after a three year’s sojourn there 
in my tour, westward. In the most wealthy districts 
if asked their duty to their children, they would re- 
ply : “to teach them how to keep their ‘schatz.’ ”— 
A Mexican dollar looks very large to them, and 
they would scarcely give one to fill the place made 
by the surgeon’s trepan, and would certainly not to 
fill the vacuum below it. 

I do not wish to do injustice, by saying this of all, 
for I found very commendable liberality the last year 
of my stay, and my labors were well rewarded; but 
I had left those rich valleys, abounding in large 
barns and sleek stock, and taught in the rugged 
county of Centre. 


I came to this county and engaged in the first 
country school offered me, one year ago. The school 
house being out of repair, they expended $150 upon 
it, and last winter they came to the conclusion that 
it was too small, and called a meeting to discuss the 
propriety of building a new one, and I did not hear 
a word said of the money expended on the old one, 
but asked the question, “Is it what we want?” and 
when answered in the negative, a unanimous vote 
was given to build one, which, when finished, will cost 
$1000. 

But pardon me for trespassing upon your time.— 
I only intended, when I sat down, to write an order 
to accompany my remittance, but old memories came 
crowding upon me, and I have jotted over nearly a 
sheet. 

Why don’t Friend Kieffer issue more of his “ Re- 
lief Notes?” When they are good currency in “ Old 
Bullion’s” State, they must pass briskly at home. 

IT remain, &c. “ PHILARETUS.” 

Clay county, Mo. June 10, 1854. 





DELINQUENCY OF PARENTS. 
“Well, master,” says parent B——, “ how are you 
getting along with your school ?” 


“Very pleasantly, thus far,” is the reply. “I 
would be glad if the parents would visit my school 
frequently; it has an excellent effect in the way of 
enconraging both teacher and children. Please visit 
me, Mr. B——” 

“Indeed I must,” says Mr. B——; “I often think 
of it but never can find time to do it: however, I 
will go one of these days, and see what you are do- 
ing.” 

Thus has many a teacher invited, and many a 
parent promised to visit the school in which his 
children were being taught, but here the matter 
ended, Every one is apt to think of what he knows 
to be his duty, but thinking and acting are two dif- 
ferent things. As parent B—— says, he “ often 
thinks of it,” yet he puts it off until he “can find 
time.” He never finds the time and the school is 
not visited : he neglects his promise, and thereby de- 
prives the school of the encouragement which is so 
essential to its prosperity, and which an occasional 
visit from him might afford. 


One of the best auxiliaries to the success of a 
school is encouragement. The teacher requires 
some other incentive to prompt him to the perform- 
ance of his onerous duties, beside the pecuniary re- 
ward which he receives for his labors. He needs 
the confidence and friendship of his patrons, which, 
if he be worthy, he should have. These they can 
easily manifest by an occasional visit to the school. 
Even those who say they “ can’t find time,” let many 
an hour go to waste, which they could thus usefully 
and pleasantly employ. 

When parents visit a school, they should not re- 
main idle spectators. They should acquaint them- 
selves with the teacher’s method of instructing, and 
they may suggest in a proper manner such improve- 
ments as they may think would be useful. They 
may with propriety ask the scholars questions in 
regard to their studies—mark their advancement 
and inspire them with ambition and perseverance, 
by words of encouragement. Any teacher who has 
been favored with such visits, is aware of their ben- 
eficial influence. 


When children know that they are favorably 
looked upon, they try to display to the best advan- 
tage their mental attainments. When a parent or 
stranger chances to step into a school, how quickly 
silence pervades the juvenile assembly. Perhaps a 
class of readers is called up; how noiselessly and 
regularly they form their class. They all look at- 
tentively on their books, whilst one and another 
reads in an audible voice, so that every word can be 
distinctly understood. The parent or stranger looks 
upon them with approbation, and remarks,—“ they 
read well ;” light beams on each youthful counte- 
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nance ; they are encouraged ; their self-confidenoe is 
increased; they are stimulated to pursue eagerly 
their studies. 

Several classes may recite in the visitor’s hearing, 
and be encouraged by similiar remarks from him: 
the teacher notes with pleasure the happy effects of 
the visit. 

There are teachers, no doubt, who would rather 
not be troubled with such visits. They think their 
manner of teaching will do, if viewed from a distance, 
but they fear it will not bear close inspection. But 
the teacher who knows himself to be capable of im- 
parting the right kind of instruction, in the right 
manner ;—who is willing to be seen acting in his 
true charater—a teacher of youth—who is willing 
that his patrons should know “what he is doing,” 
his “ modus operandi,” &c., considers their visits fa- 
vors rather than intrusions. 


The parent who rightly consults the best interests 
of his children, would do well to go to the school 
frequently—see that they are well provided with 
books, and whatever else is requisite for their im- 
provement, and in the end he will find himself am- 
ply paid for his trouble, by the advancement of his 
children in their studies. 

F, J. Crawrorp. 

New Alexandria, Huntingdon Co., Pa., June, 1854. 





RATIO--ANALYSIS. 

Mr. Burrowes: If you deem the following wor- 
thy of an insertion in your excellent Journal, you 
will confer a favor by publishing it, and I should be 
pleased to see remarks from you or any of your cor- 
respondents upon the subject. 

I find ia one of our arithmetics the following defi- 
nition of analysis as applied to the solution of questions 
in the Rule of Three. ‘The solution of questions 
in the Rule of Three by analysis consists in finding 
the ratio of two of the given terms, and multiplying 
this ratio by the other term.” The first question is 
this: If 3 barrels of flour cost 24 dollars, what will 
7 cost? He solves it thus, 24—3—8x7—56; that is 
he compares 3 barrels with 24 dollars and finds the 
ratio, 8; 8 what? Is not the ratio of two numbers 
always an abstract number? Then 8 times 7 bar- 
rels are 56 barrels, consequently 7 barrels cost 56 
barrels! But the same author says that “any two 
numbers which are compared must be of the same 
kind,” which no one will dispute; and yet he says that 
**the ratio of the two terms will generally express 
the value or cost of a single thing,” which I do not 
believe. It will not mend the matter any to say in 
his defence that he uses the terms as abstract num- 
bers, for the ratio would also be an abstract number 
(as it always is) and can never express the cost of a 
thing. It is true, he has performed the question by 


analysis, that is, by finding the value or cost of a 








unit of the article in question, and then multiplying 
that by the number of units or articles when cost 
was required. The next question he has solved in 
the same manner. Example: If 6 men consume 
1 barrel of flour in 30 days, how much would 48 men 
consume? The ratio of one barrel to 6 men, is }, 
hence {X48=8 barrels. 1t will be understood that 
these are my explanations, but I am only applying 
his definition or rule, if such a thing is necessary in 
solving questions by analysis. 

The most proper method of solving questions by 
analysis is, to find the cost or value of a unit of the 
thing or the number which a unit will give, and 
multiply that number by the number of things. Ex- 
ample: “If I travel 168 miles in 6 days, how far 
should I travel in 18 days. In one day I would travel 
4 of 168=28, and in 18 days, I would travel 18 
times 28=504, Answer. Or, by ratio: The ratio of 
6 days to 18 days is 3, an abstract number, and 3 
times 168=504 miles. Take another: If ten acres 
of land cost 600 dollars, what will 25 acres cost ?— 
One acre will cost +; of 600=60, and 60X25=1500 
dollars; or, by ratio: The ratio of 10a to 25a is 24, 
and 600x23—$1500, Answer. 

The second method, I think, as far as practicabili- 
ty, usefulness and facility are concerned, is far the 
best method, especially when the terms are simple 
fractions. Example: If ;4 of a gallon of oil cost 
7, of a dollar, what will of a gallon cost? The 
ratio of 7; gal. to { gal. is {—;;—=%xX YoY, and 
$9, xX 1} =3—$14—1.12}. By analysis: If ;7, cost 
7 dollars, it is evident that 7 gallons will cost 9 
dollars, and { of a gallon, (that is, 7 gallons divided 
by 8) will cost { as much as 7 gallons=3—=1.123, or 
?X7=1.12$ Answer. By dropping the denomina- 


tions, when they are alike, the operation is short- 
ened. 


Take another example: If } of a piece of cloth cost 
$8.25, what will 2 cost? By analysis *35x4x 3= 
$24.75, Ans. (I have here indicated the operations 
instead of performing them separately, and this meth- 
od will frequently be of great advantage in questions 
involving fractions.) By ratio: the ratio of 3 to 2 
is the same 3 to 9=3, and 8.25x3—$24.75 Answer. 

Take another example: If $ ofa yard of cloth 
cost $10, w hat will 3 of a yard cost? By analysis: 
If $ of yard cost $10, 4 will cost 4 of 10, or 4°, and 
1 yard will cost 1°X+* and } will cost 1x4 and } 
will cost 19X4x5=*s=8}. By ratio: the ratio of 
# to $3, and 19 x5—8}4. 

It will be seen by these examples that, whenever 
we perform the questions by finding the ratio of 2 terms, 
this ratio never gives the value or cost of a unit. 

Some teachers, perhaps, would include both of 
these methods under analysis, but I think it is more 
proper, as well as more convenient, to make a dis- 
tinction. 
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I have one or two questions to ask, which I hope 
will be answered through your Journal : 

Ist. Is not the definition or rule defective, and 
likely, at least, tosuggest a wrong idea? I have found 
jt so with my class. 

Qnd. If it is false, ought we to condemn the work ? 

3d. Does it justify the phraseology, to say that a 
more reasonable construction can be put upon it? 

In conclusion, it will not do to say that he uses 
the term, ratio in a more general sense, signifying 
the quotient, as we understand quotient in simple di- 
vision where there is no proportion. For he defines 
ratio to be ** the second term of a proportion divided 
by the first” and adds, “ the same term should always 
be used in the same sense and have but a single sig- 
nification. Science does not permit the slightest de- 
parture from this rule. I have, therefore, adopted 
but a single signification of ratio;” and he gives as 
a reason that a contrary course, “cannot but intro- 
duce confusion into the minds of learners.” 

Pottsville, June, 1854. J.P. 8. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CoO. 
LYCEUMS IN LANCASTER AND CHESTER COUNTIES, 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will occupy 
a small space in the School Journal, with a descrip- 
tion of a system of education which exists to some 
extent in Lancaster and Chester counties ; and which 
although not properly coming under the head of 
these “ Notes,” may be considered one of the results 
of the common school system of our State, and, per- 
haps, may be an interesting and useful item of infor- 
mation to those not acquainted with associations of 
this kind. 

There are at present, in the two counties, a num- 
ber of literary associations called Lyceums. 

These are very different institutions from those 
of the same name in many of our cities. So far asI 
know, they are exclusively rural. 

These associations are intended as mutual improve- 
ment associations: the exercises are mostly of a lite- 
rary character; although essays, communications, 
discussions, &c., on moral and religious topics, are 
mostly admitted. 

We have one in West Lampeter, the order of ex- 
ercises of which is as follows: 

1st. Essays on literary, moral and religious sub- 
jects. 

2. Questions proposed and answered: mostly on 
the natural sciences. : ae 

[These questions are given, either in writing, or 
verbally; any member having the privilege of an- 
swering, discussing or criticising them. Those not 
answered immediately, are each referred to a mem- 
ber, to be answered either impromptu or at the next 
meeting. ] 

3d. Lectures. 

4th. Discussions. : : 

5th. Recitations,—consisting of dialogues, decla- 
mations, &c. 





By discussions, is meant the discussion of subjects 
especially set apart for that purpose at a previous 
meeting,—or impromptu : all subjects coming before 
the Lyceum, being also open for criticism and dis- 
cussion. 

Our association, (which may be considered as a 
specimen of the others, with some slight differences) 
is composed of both sexes—the old and the young— 
many of the most active members being the pupils 
of the common schools: and it would astonish you 
to witness the productions of boys and girls in com- 
position, illustrations of the natural sciences, &c.— 
They also participate in the business of the associa- 
tion, in discussions, &c. 

Perhaps you will object to this as “fostering pro- 
cociousness, and placing them on the same stage of 
action with their parents, in performance of the same 
parts, and as competitors for the same objects.” 

But, what human institution is perfect ? 

** So hard it is 
To attain perfection in this nether world.” 

In some of the Lyceums, specimens of plants, mi- 
nerals, &c. are presented for examination ; chemical 
and various kinds of philosophical experiments per- 
formed; some have extensive apparatus, and some 
have valuable libraries. 

There are now existing in Lancaster county, the 
Harmony Lyceum, in Bart; the West Lampeter, 
Enterprise, Willow Street and Strasburg Lyceums, 
besides the Eden Institute, and Conestoga Lyceum, 
and others in different parts of the county. 

In Chester county, their number is probably be- 
tween twenty and thirty. 

In the summer of 1852, a convention was held at 
Sweet Springs in Chester county; an account of 
which was furnished by your correspondent, Amos 
GuiLserT, and published in the Journal. 

In August, 1853, a similar convention was held in 
a wood near Cochranville, Chester county, composed 
of nine Lyceums, two of which were from Lancaster 
county, Harmony and West Lampeter. 

I took notes of the proceedings at the time, for 
the School Journal, but I did not send them. They 
are now rather out of date for publication, and I do 
not purpose in this article, to give you the particu- 
lars of the exercises of any Lyceum, or Convention 
of Lyceums: but a general outline of the system. 

The order of exercises of these conventions is as 
follows: Previously, each Lyceum appoints a com- 
mittee of arrangements, to prepare its quota of bu- 
siness for the convention: and also a vice president. 
Each vice president is required to be on the conven- 
tion ground, one hour before its organizing, to act 
as a committee of arrangements, choose a presiding 
officer, assign to each Lyceum its place in the per- 
formance, and allot the time to each. The exercises 
occupy about six hours of the day, commencing at 
9 o’clock, A. M. and closing at 5, P. M.: with two 
hours recess at noon. 
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On Saturday, the 3d of June, 1854, a convention 
of delegates from nine Lyceums, (five from Chester, 
and four from Lancaster county) met at Homeville, 
in Chester county, to make arrangements for hold- 
ing a convention: and agreed to hold one in Bart 
township, near Georgetown, on the first Saturday in 
September: where we would be much pleased to 
see our city friends as spectators of our rural cele- 
bration. Another convention composed of Ches- 
ter county Lyceums, is to be held in London Grove 
township, Chester county, in August. 

The first institution of this kind, that I remember, 
was formed about twenty-five years since, in a rural 
district of Chester county. 

Most of those in Lancaster county, are in the 
eastern section of the county, and of recent origin. 

E. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., June, 1854. 





ICEBERGS AND THE SEASONS. 

Respectep Frienp: It has just occurred to me to 
add a few words in relation to the present season, 
which thus far, is on all hands, allowed to present 
some very extraordinary features. I allude particu- 
larly to the cold and wet weather of which we have 
had, in this region, a very unusual share ;—and, con- 
nected with this fact some coincidences have present- 
ed themselves, which I suppose would not be alto- 
gether irrelevant to the subjects discussed in the 
journal. I am the more inclined to notice the phe- 
nomena from the fact that I have yet seen no allu- 
sion to them in the papers of this city, or else- 
where. 

The appearance of Icebergs in the Atlantic Ocean 
has been so often noted this season, as to give to 
the present year, a very decided mark of distinction. 
These floating masses of ice have not only been 
very frequently seen—but have been objects of great 
terror to the mariner; though it may be that in 
the former years of their appearance, they have not 
been as accurately observed, as in the present sea- 
son. Certainly the observations made, have been 
more frequent, in consequence of the increased fa- 
cilities for crossing the Atlantic. 

But the question has occurred to me (and I trust 
to many others:) Are there regularly returning pe- 
riods (or cycles) for these Iceberg seasons? I trust 
that the observations of your correspondents, and 
a reference to some of the journals which they 
may have kept of the weather, will enable us to an- 
swer the question ; and the remarks here made, have 
been given with a view of eliciting enquiry on the 
subject. 

I have received the impression that the spring 
and summer of 1816 were also distinguished by the 
frequent appearance of Icebergs ;—whether this inti- 
mation accords with the fact may readily be deter- 
mined. I think the papers of that period abounded 





with intelligence concerning them; at any rate many 
persons have refered to the year 1816 as marked by 
Iceberg phenomena. Let me now refer to an inter- 
vening period. 


The early portion of the year 1835 was character- 
ized by a very unusual fall of snow—such as I have 
never witnessed, within a period of 60 years—but 
whether this was a season of Icebergs, I am unable 
to determine. That they did make their appearance 
not far from this time, I have some reasons for be- 
lieving ; and these too are founded on traditionary 
evidence. Now, I mention the above facts and sup- 
positions connected therewith, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there is any necessary connec- 
tion between cold and wet seasons, and Icebergs ? 

Supposing the fact of this connection—the gen- 
eral knowledge thereof may have an important bear- 
ing on business operations, as every person must be 
aware that there are many kinds of employment be- 
sides that of the agriculturist, in which success may 
depend very materially on the ability to determine 
the character of the weather in advance. I suppose 
it will be admitted that there have been three pe- 
riods, at intervals of nineteen years, that have been 
marked by a very unusual degree of cold. 


Let us take the summer of 1816 for a partial il- 
lustration. Could the farmer have foreseen that 
there would be frost in every month of that season, 
he might have saved himself the trouble of cultivat- 
ing the corn crop extensively—for it is well known 
that its growth was almost an entire failure in this 
latitude. The same remark will apply to other 
crops, which a warm sun is particularly adapted to 
develope ;—while others, (such as oats and wheat) 
may be very successfully cultivated under the influ- 
ence of a colder atmosphere. Ifthe present season 
is to partake of the character of 1816 as before men- 
tioned, farmers may be successful in producing a 
profusion of potatoes, but it is not likely their corn 
crop will be very abundant. The above suggestions 
are made with a view of eliciting meteorological 
observations, not as a mere matter of idle curiosity, 
but, on account of their practical bearing on the 
business of life—as connected with a subject of vast 
pecuniary interest to the farmer—and through him 
with every department of industry. 


It is but a few years since a farmer in the State 
of New York, observed, in one of the agricultural 
journals, that there was a cycle in the season: mark- 
ed by a period of nineteen years. He was confirmed 
in the observation by observing the growths of tim- 
ber as determined by examining the stumps of trees 
which had been felled. Many havé observed before, 
that wet and dry seasons may be distinguished in 
this way; but I had never before heard remarked a 
regular return of them. And who knows but that 
the general belief in lunar influence on vegetation— 
scouted as it has been by the scientific world,—may 
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have some foundation in fact !—though by no means 
to the extent which has been supposed. The late 
eclipse of the sun, on the 26th ult. has brought this 
topic into view. There is known to be a lunar cy- 
cle and the fact is familiar to every pupil in astron- 
omy that there is a repetition of nearly the same 
lunar and solar aspects, in every eighteen years.— 
Such being a well established fact,—it is no great 
stretch of credulity to suppose that the motion of 
icebergs, may have some connection with the pecu- 
liar state of atmosphere induced by the combined 
influence of the sun and moon. If there be any 
such law it is one which I think has never yet been 
investigated. W. H. J. 
West Phila, 6th Mo., 1854. 





SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

There seems to be quite a variety of opinions on 
the publication of juvenile compositions, and not be- 
ing desirous to venture too far from shore on that 
subject, for the present, we remain neutral. In con- 
sidering the propriety of juvenile publications, by 
wandering from the original subject, some have in- 
volved in their discussions the subject of school 
examinations ; and have given rise to a new theme, 
and on it we write. To the denunciation of the 
“farcical examinations,” which are frequently gotten 
up to deceive the people, we answer, right ! 


Our friends, however, stop not here, but denounce 
all public displays as humbugs, and hence would 
have us believe “ nihil utile est,” save what is con- 
fined within the private exercises of the school- 
room or academic halls. We reckon ourself among 
the advocates of public examinations and. exhibi- 
tions ; and, upon the principle that “every body at- 
tracts every other body just as much as it is attract- 
ed,” we write. And first: If it be the object mere- 
ly to instil into the young mind a book knowledge, 
irrespective of application; or, to train a class to 
recite in the presence of no other than the teacher, 
without once referring to the art of applying this 
knowledge to the diversities of a public or everyday 
life ; thus leading them to believe the daily routine 
of the school-room exercises to be the only matters 
worthy the attention of the youth ofa growing re- 
public, in which the boy in the “mud hole” has an 
equal chance for the highest honors, with him who 
rests on the satin sofa :—If there are no higher ob- 
jects to be attained, it may do, to oppose these pub- 
lic demonstrations of a “golden common school 
system.” But as youth is the preparatory season of 
manhood, how all important is it that the duties of 
everyday life be approached in early youth! 


The object of public examinations and exhibitions, 
when properly conducted, is, at least, three fold. In 
the first place, they create ambition among all the 
working pupils, and furnish the teacher with an ar- 
gument by the careful use of which he may arouse 





many of the indisposed ; and furthermore this spirit 
of emulation is one of the very best sort, namely, 
that of excelling by the acquirement of a correct 
knowledge of every subject taught. Again: In ex- 
aminations and exhibitions the pupils are required 
to think, speak and act for themselves ; and are thus 
enabled to tell what they know in the presence of 
others than the everyday inmates of the school-room; 
and that is certainly a very important item in a 
good education. To urge the pupil into habits of 
independence is a matter not easily performed, and 
no argument can be produced which shall have so 
great bearing upon the young mind as the honor of 
these exercises, when based upon the knowledge of 
the pupil and not on the ignorance of the master.— 
Lastly : “ The pupils can show themselves to be men 
and women while as yet they are boys and girls,” 
which is the very essence of knowledge. It affords 
the pupils an honorable opportunity to inform their 
friends and the public of their advancement. And 
this is in accordance with the nature of all men from 
infancy to old age—a practise which delights the 
youngest pupil and gratifies the wisest man. 


Be it distinctly understood that we speak of none 
other than properly conducted examinations, or such 
as are governed by the following principles : 


1. Classes should not be examined on prepared 
points, but on every subject of import from the place 
of commencement, as far as progress has been made 
during the term. 


2. They should not be examined by the teacher 
alone, but by some one who has no connection with 
the school. 


Examinations conducted on this plan cannot fail 
to meet the great objects for which they were insti- 
tuted. And especially is it important that no class 
should fear, but rather solicit the honor of being ex- 
amined by the most scientific men in the county.— 
But when examinations are so conducted as to evince 
to the audience that the examples in Arithmetic, 
the problems in Algebra, the sentences in Grammar, 
the questions in Geography, &c., &c., had been pre- 
pared especially for the occasion, they not only fail 
to produce good, but greatly injure the pupil’s intel- 
lect, and reflect most dishonorably on him or her 
who has thus deceitfully attempted to reap the re- 
wards of the faithful and successful teacher. Such 
exercises are not to be classed with school examina- 
tions: they are gross deceptions practised upon the 
public, and wholesale abuses of the pupils’ intellects 
and morals ; and should therefore be condemned by 
all friends of learning. 

How shall the teacher prepare his school for ex- 
amination. 

“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.” 
Nothing can be regarded as understood by the 
learner until he can with ease demonstrate not only 
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the simple truth, but as far as practicable all prin- 
ciples upon which such truth may depend. Knowl- 
edge thus learned can at any time be used, and will, 
moreover, afford the student, whether his advance- 
ment be greater or less, much pleasure in its use.— 
Be not deceived. It is not the space passed over, 
but the knowledge acquired that is to benefit the 
pupil and exhibit the teacher's qualifications. 

A writer for the journal has said “examinations 
benefit the few at the expense of the many.” Let 
us examine the extent of this argument. It is not 
good economy to work a fast horse by the side of a 
slow one, since then neither will work with ease.— 
So also in schools in which the pupils are classified 
(which should be in all schools), it would not be 
proper to keep the pupil who is naturally a fast 
thinker, in the same class and circumstances with 
the slower thinker. The evil is remedied either by 
dividing the class, or by allowing the stronger in in- 
tellect to take an additional study ; and thus by sep- 
arating in accordance with qualification, or by in- 
creasing the labor of the stronger, the teacher is en- 
abled to do justice to all, and have the majority of 
his pupils from three feet high and upwards, appear 
in their true light on the day of examination. But 
furthermore, because all men do not study divinity, 
reflects no disgrace upon the profession. So like- 
wise because all students cannot appear at an exam- 
ination reflects nothing of evil on the practice.— 
Nor does the examination in any way retard the 
progress of the indolent, but rather do the good ex- 
amples of the more industrious offer a new incentive 
to urge him onward. We know good examinations 
to be as eating fruit long matured with toil and 
care, which have come to maturity. They are highly 
beneficial to the intellectual system. 

Composition, declamation, and vocal music should 
be among the regular exercises of every school, and 
by this arrangement, speeches, essays, and songs are 
always on hand for an exhibition. Examinations 
and exhibitions, when properly conducted, are, in a 
word, a general review of the studies of the school 
in the presence of the public. May they ever pros- 
per. J. R. Sypuer. 

Hinkletown, Lan. co., Pa., June, 1854. 





PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS & COMPOSITIONS. 

Mr. Epiror:—I hope to be pardoned for once 
more troubling you with some few remarks on the 
subject of public examinations and juvenile publica- 
tions. 

Every person ought to hesitate less in the ac- 
knowledgment of an error, than in making an abor- 
tive attempt in justification thereof; and with such 
views I now admit, that, when, in speaking of public 
examinations and juvenile publications, I said “that 
I consider both of entirely the same nature,” I may 





have gone too far. I now say they are entirely 
similar so far as I cansee no benefit arising from 
either of them. I also consider them similar so 
far as both are, or at least, may be deceptions; yet 
in the degree of deception there is a great difference. 
In the one case, the actor must actually perform 
openly, meeting the assembled audience face to face; 
while in the other, the teacher has it in his power, 
if he chooses, to write over the whole composition 
from end to end, and then to pass it off as the pro- 
duction of some ten years old scholar. 


Another difference is found in this, that for rea- 
sons stated in my former remarks and to which Mr. 
Sherman seems not to object, the one operates in- 
juriously and to the prejudice of at least a certain 
class of the scholars, when the other may be entire- 
ly harmless. 

In my third paragraph from the end, there is only 
a very trifling part of the argument therein contain- 
ed applying to juvenile publications ; wherefore, per- 
haps, I ought not to have included them with public 
examinations, 

But I have also to say something in my own justi- 
fication, in answer to Mr. Sherman. In carefully 
looking over what I said, I cannot see from which 
sentence he draws the conclusion, that I am opposed 
to all encouragement of the learner. 


I am opposed to all encouragement obtained by 
means of a farcical display of borrowed knowledge, 
of whatever nature the same may he, but certainly I 
am not to private encouragement through the teach- 
er or parent or other friend; and when I said, “in 
this case that one for whom encouragement is en- 
tirely unnecessary,” &c., I did by no means say, 
that a proper and judicious encouragement to the 
pupil of stronger mental powers is objectionable.— 
Such an one will move forward without the aid of 
extra or artificial encouragement, and I even ven- 
ture to go so far as to say, that cases may and will 
happen, when, on account of the health of the pupil 
it may become necessary, rather to hold back than 
to push him forward. 


Iam not favorable to public examinations, and 
can see no benefit arising from juvenile publications; 
yet far be it from me to consider private examina- 
tion by the teacher or parent, or practising in com- 
position objectionable. In fact, what is almost the 
whole process through which a teacher has to go, 
but one continual examination, and what great ben- 
efit for after life will a scholar obtain from penman- 
ship, if utterly unable to explain himself in a plain 
and intelligible composition? Hence both, as well 
examinations as also compositions, are indispensa- 
bly necessary, but let both be private and not pub- 
lic. C. H. Raucu. 

Warwick twp., Lanc. co., June, 1854. 
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THE TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING GEO- 
GRAPHY. 

The subject of Geography may be considered one 
of the most important and comprehensive of what 
are often termed the realistic branches. The term 
realistic is applied to this study, because a knowl- 
edge of it is based upon an investigation and obser- 
vation of things that are real and apprehended 
through the medium of the eye. The field of the 
science of Geography embraces the whole world, di- 
vided into natural divisions. These divisions are 
classed or arranged into large groups, made accord- 
ing to visible local features. It embodies in it, 
also, as far as time and circumstance allow, both the 
study of Nature and History. In addition to the 
advantage which a knowledge of Geography affords 
in the reading of a newspaper or a story of travels, 
there are others to be obtained therefrom, which 
cannot be overvalued. This additional advantage 
consists in an extension of the historical field ; it is 
a stretching of our vision over and beyond the na- 
tive village and neighboring mountains; the laying 
aside of cockneydom, which either imagines home the 
only inhabitable spot, or, on the other hand, con- 
ceives foreign countries adorned and filled with all 
the wonders with which the youthful mind is so fruit- 
ful to fill its imagination. A correct idea of the 
planet upon which we live, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the precious blessings and unpleasant pecu- 
liarities it contains, as well as of the innumerable and 
various kinds of living beings, either endowed with 
instinct or reason, that inhabit it, are better adap- 
tedto make us truly sensible of ourinsignificant Ego 
and of the goodness and greatness of our Creator,than 
many other considerations. 


To insure a successful teaching of this branch of 
knowledge, something is more needed than an au- 
thentic map well filled with names, and a text book 
of facts and statistics thrown together in a confused 
and unscientific order. A column of countless fig- 
ures, a list of innumerable products, a detail of pub- 
lic buildings noted for architectural beauty, and a 
catalogue of other curiosities, presented as they gen- 
erally are in our geographical text books, produce 
only confusion. The true method of teaching Geo- 
graphy consists in presenting to the mind and ima- 
gination of the pupil, a vivid and living representa- 
tion of the geographical features of the earth, which 
will as much as possible take the place of the actual 
and real objects themselves. A successful teacher of 
Geography possesses large descriptive powers, and 
is thus enabled to transfer himself and his class into 
the countries he desires to describe. The nature of 
scenery, the quality of soil and productions, the 
character of inhabitants, &c., are all vividly before 
his own mind; and he aims at making the picture 
equally visible to the mental vision of his pupils.— 
But to accomplish this successfully, the teacher 





must be a studious reader of travels and voyages, 
and study faithfully works of a more scientific nature 
on Geography, than are our school text-books on 
this same subject. Indeed, the text books on the 
subject of Geography in our schools are nothing 
more than books of reference, being no rational 
treatises on the subject, but containing only a bun- 


dle of facts, strung together without order or sys- 
tem. 


There are three methods that have been devised 
to impart unto children the rich material which the 
science of Geography offers to the student. The 
method, which is generally followed in the schools 
of our country, and accordmg to which our geo- 
graphical text books are constructed, is the analytic. 
This method commences with the Earth as a whole, 
inquiring into its shape, magnitude, motions, &c. ; 
then it divides or analyzes it gradually into parts, 
such as land and water, continents, countries, pro- 
vinces, oceans, seas, &c., &c. This is perhaps the 
most suitable method for the more advanced pupils. 
Indeed, as a review at the close of a thorough geo- 
graphical course, it isi ndispensable ; but, as a gene- 
ral method, it does not seem to be in accordance 
with a psychological development of the child’s 
powers, 

This is much better acccomplished by the syn- 
thetic method, which makes a particular locality, 
home if you please, the starting point; beginning 
thus with what can be learned from observation, 
and extending the field gradually to more distant 
countries, and closing finally with the earth as a 
whole. But the advantage of acquiring knowledge 
from actual observation can only be claimed for 
home, not for other lands. The synthetic method 
presents therefore the material of geographical sci- 
ence in progressive portions; but the farther we 
get from home the less applicable is the principle 
of this method, until it ceases entirely to be our 
guide. 

The constructive method is received with much 
favor by some; but by others it is considered en- 
tirely contrary to the true principles of pedagogics. 
It is somewhat similar to the synthetic, and makes 
the drawing of maps the chief means of communi- 
cating geographical knowledge. The opponents of 
this system say, that the principle of mental disci- 
pline is left out of sight by it. 

My remarks, in this and the succeeding articles, 
shall present the most important parts of the syn- 
thetic process, bringing forward also, to some extent, 
the analytic, and bearing in mind that a course of 
mathematical Geography and statistics must com- 
plete a full course on this subject. 

The first step of the synthetic method consists 
in acquiring such knowledge of home and vicinity 
as is attainable by observation; that is, a concise 
and accurate statement or representation of that 
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which occurs and exists in regard to objects and 
scenery around home and within reach of the sensi- 
ble horizon. Home is viewed and talked of, but 
still not yet as in contrast with a foreign country, 
ebut only as worthy of consideration for its own sake. 
No pictures and drawings of this geographical field 
are yet presented; every thing is real. It produces 
an injurious confusion, in teaching any subject, to 
trouble the mind of the pupil with minute details at 
the very outset of such a study, and to bewilder it 
with things which can not yet afford sufficient inte- 
rest to be learned with profit and pleasure. So it 
it is in regard to the subject of Geography. That 
prolixity, which gives the names of every place and 
petty locality in successive countries, produces only 
confusion. We often hear men say, that to commit 
things to memory, is a useful exercise in strengthen- 
ing the retentive powers. It must be considered, 
however, that the memory is not strengthened by 
such exercise, unless the knowledge committed is 
knowledge so arranged or classified, that it can be 
easily remembered, readily referred to and advan- 
tegeously applied.If the facts are committed in con- 
fusion and without system, the memory will have 
no props upon which to lean, and must therefore 
break down. A proper regard for this law of our 
mental nature, being not observed by those who 
train the youthful minds, has, no doubt, something 
to do with bad memories in grown persons. 

To make the points of the compass guiding points, 
and to define the striking positions of whatever 
region may be under consideration, as a basis upon 
which the smaller positions or places may rest, is 
certainly the most rational plan. If it be possible 
to secure to the children a view from an elevated 
point, from which the surrounding country may be 
viewed as a real map, it may then be useful to draw 
a rough map-sketch, with which to render permanent 
the impression made by observation. Otherwise 
such map-drawing is too early. 

What has been said, thus far, is sufficient to give 
an idea of the first step or stage in the synthetic 
method of teaching Geography. In my next, the 
second and third stages shall be explained. It will 
be readily perceived, that the first step is adapted 
and intended for young beginners. The succeding 
ones are intended for the more advanced pupils, 
each age having its own. Exias ScHNEIDER. 

Pottsville, June, 1854. 

The outlines and many of the leading thoughts 
of these articles are from a German work on the 
same subject. 





é@ The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
exposing to laughter those one converses with, is the 
gratification of little minds and ungenerous tem- 
pers. A young man with this cast of mind, cuts him- 
self off from all manner of improvement.—Addison. 





Educational Selections. 


THE PROFESSIONS. 


In a less restricted sense, whatever business a man 
professes to follow and to understand, is his profes- 
sion. The merchant, the farmer and the blacksmith 
are professional men. They have labored to quali- 
fy themselves for their work, and they profess to un- 
derstand it, But we speak of the learned professions, 
by which we mean those vocations, the entrance to 
which is guarded by some rules or enactments, re- 
quiring certain qualifications on the part of the ap- 
plicant. The peace, order and happiness of the com- 
munity are in some degree entrusted to them, and it 
is proper that the community should be assured of 
their fitness for the work they undertake. Hence 
licenses are given to the minister, the physician, the 
lawyer and the teacher, generally by members of 
the same profession. In the case of teachers, how- 
ever, there is an exception to this rule, they being 
frequently licensed by persons knowing very little 
about the business. The consequence of this is the 
introduction into this responsible vocation, of many 
“who can not teach and will not learn.” A man’s 
profession, in itself, adds nothing to his moral or in- 
tellectual worth, though the man will either adorn 
or disgrace his profession. 

Let us look at these several professions in refer- 
ence to their comparative advantages, and their in- 
fluence on society. 

There will be no hesitation in giving the highest 
place to the minister of religion, whose office is of 
divine appointment, and whose lessons of instruction 
are from the divine word. Their mental toil is ne- 
cessarily severe, and their compensation limited ; but 
the faithful minister will ever find exalted enjoy- 
ment in the duties of his high and holy calling.— 
Whoever enters it for the sake of ease or emolument, 
who regards the fleece more than the flock, will 
probably have his reward; but from such rewards 
and such pastors “ good Lord deliver us.” On the 
other hand, there is a call higher than of wealth or 
ease or honors, for thousands of gifted, earnest 
Christians to consecrate themselves to the high and 
holy duties of this profession. The field is white for 
the harvest, and thousands might enter it to-day if 
they were ready. 

In its influence on society, the work of the teach- 
er will undoubtedly occupy the next place. The 
public mind in its plastic, forming state, is in a great 
measure entrusted to his care, He operates, it is 
true, on individual minds, with every variety of effect 
on different individuals. There may be also frequent 
change of teachers—one counteracting the influence 
exerted by another, and a third making impressions 
diverse from either. Still all these various influen- 
ces are combined in the grand result; and that re- 
sult is manifested on the face of society. 


To be happy in his work, the teacher, as well as 
the minister, must find a part of his reward in the 
consciousness of doing good. To the avaricious man, 
the walks of commerce or the mechanic arts offer 
higher inducements ; and to the ambitious, the teach- 
er’s field of labor has no attractions. But there is 
no lack of applicants for every vacant place, and 
these are generally more numerous in proportion as 
the compensation is low. 

That religion may not be dishonored by the voice 
of every brawler, that the medical profession suffer 
not by the blunders of quackery, or that of law by 
the ranting of the pettifogger, is the great object of 
organized professions. The department of public 
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instruction needs these safeguards as much as the 
other professions ; and the qualifications of teachers 
would be of a much higher grade, if a board of prac- 
tical teachers was the authorized source of teachers’ 
licenses. The recent action of the legislature in sep- 
arating the school from the state department, and 
in placing at the head of that department a practi- 
cal teacher, so eminently qualified to discharge its 
arduous and responsible duties, affords matter for 
congratulation to all friends of education. 

The medical profession is more lucrative, and its 
members are not necessarily excluded from the hon- 
ors of office. Buf its responsibilities and toils are 
incompatible with a life of ease, and the skillful phy- 
sician well earns the public favor. Still there is an 
uncertainty about the medical practice which shows 
it susceptible of great improvement yet, especially 
while so various and opposite means are used to pro- 
duce the same results. 

The legal profession has its appropriate sphere of 
useful action, aud, as might be expected, its portals 
are thronged with a constant succession of youthful 
aspirants. There are probably ten times as many 
lawyers as would be necessary, if the laws were sim- 
plified as they might be, and ten times as many as 
could be supported by the legitimate duties of the 
profession. But the path to political preferment 
runs directly through the fields of forensic activity ; 
and the eloquence of the bar is but the preparatory 
exercise for eloquence in the senate. The influence 
of lawyers in the department of legislation is so great 
as to prevent any apprehension that they will not 
provide for their own household ; and this profession 
will ever be attractive, and when honorably pursued, 
useful. 

But there have been in all professions those who 
have shone as stars of the first magnitude ; and it is 
of far less consequence what profession we select, 
than how we acquit ourselves in the fulfilment of 
its duties. xX. H. 

N. Y. Teacher. 





THE COMMON SCIIOOL TEACHER. 


This individual occupies a position of such impor- 
tance that his duties and responsibilities cannot too 
often become the subject of comment. As in other 
positions of life, the importance and usefulness in- 
creases with the increase of his knowledge, and his 
skill in imparting it to his pupil. He should never 
be content with a low standard; his aim should be 
a constant improvement in the qualifications for his 
profession. We fear that some do not reach the 
standard of usefulness so desirable by the man of let- 
ters, or that: will enable him to occupy a field of 
labor with full advantage to the pupils who are to 
become the agriculturists of the State. 

We do not pretend to know the extent of the av- 
erage standard of merit of the teachers of Chester 
county. We do them no wrong, we trust, in suppo- 
sing that some of them might enlarge their acquisi- 
tions, and elevate the schools under their charge.— 
The Superintendent, who is an honest man, will only 
certify to the real extent of the teacher’s ability.— 
No fancied acquisition will pass; only solid merit. 
If any of our teachers are conscious that they wlll 
be likely to blush over their imperfect stores of 
knowledge, we give them a friendly warning to go 
to work in earnest, and make a thorough revision of 
their present stock and add to it as fast as thay can. 
They will soon reap the benefits of an increased in- 
dustry. They will feel the strength of ability ; new 
and more vigorous impulses will fire them; their 


usefulness will be increased ; and with it their com 
pensation. A board of directors will be ashamed to 
offer a pittance to a really valuable teacher, whose 
importance to the community is known and felt. 

One of the many obstacles in the way of the 
teacher’s progress, is a meagre salary. He feels but 
little inducement, and perhaps cannot afford, to cul- 
tivate his talents more fully. But the obstacle is by 
no means insurmountable if he is determined to ac- 
quire knowledge. In this particular there is no 
such thing as impossibility, and we doubt not that 
when he is inefficient, it is owing to a wanton waste 
of those fragments of time, that are so invaluable, 
yet so generally wasted. 

Murdered moments, murdered moments, 
You will ne’er again return ? 

Should these moments be improved, his way will 
soon open clearer than before the exertion; and 
every effort will give him increased strength for the 
one yet to be made. Thus the knowledge that seems 
to be picked up like pebbles upon the shore, will 
soon grow to a heap that will fill his own mind with 
wonder and astonishment. He will soon act upon 
the boards of directors. They will recognize his 
acquisitions, and compensate them accordingly. The 
salary that he once hoped for, his talents will even- 
tually command; and instead of his seeking em- 
ployment, he will be sought after as one who is a 
necessity to them. We cannot but conclude that 
the teacher’s destiny is very much in his own hands 
—let him feel it and act wisely.—Jndependent Her- 
ald, West Chester. 





SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


It was our misfortune, in boyhood, to go to a Dis- 
trict School. It was a little square pine building, 
blazing in the sun on the highway, without a tree 
for shadow or sight near it; without bush, yard, or 
fence or circumstances to take off its bare, cold, 
hard, hateful look. Before the door, in the winter, 
was a pile of wood for fuel, and in summer, there 
were all the chips of the winter's wood. In the 
winter we were squeezed into the recess of the fur- 
thest corner, among little boys, who seemed to be 
sent to school merely to fill up the chinks between 
the biggest boys. Certainly we were never sent for 
such an absurd purpose as an education. There 
were the great scholars, the school in the winter 
was for them, not for us picaninnies. We were read 
and spelt twice a day, unless something happened to 
prevent, which, did happen every other day. For 
the rest of the time we were busy in keeping still. 
Our shoes would be scraping on the floor or knock- 
ing the shins of urchins who were also being “ edu- 
cated.” All of our little legs together, (poor, tired, 
nervous, restless little legs, with nothing to do!) 
would fill up the corner with such a noise, that every 
ten or fifteen minutes, the master would bring down 
his two-foot hickory feruel, on the desk with a clap 
that sent shivers through our hearts, to think how 
he would have felt if it had fallen somewhere else ; 
and then with a look that swept us into utter extre- 
mity of stillness, he would cry “Silence in that cor- 
ner!” It would last for a few minutes; but little 
boys’ memories are capricious. Moreover some of 
the boys had mischief and some had mirthfulness, 
and some had both together; the consequence was 
that just when we were the most afraid to laugh we 
saw the most comical things. Temptations which 
we could have vanquished with asmile, out in the fresh 





air, were irresistable in our little corner, where a 
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laugh and a spank were very apt to woo each other. 
So, we would hold on, and fill up; and others 
would let go a mere whiffet of a laugh, and one went 
off, and another, touching the others off, like a pack 
of fire crackers; it was in vain to deny it. But the 
process of slapping our heads and pulling our ears, 
went on with primitive sobriety; we each in turn 
with tearful eyes, and blubbering lips declared “we 
didn’t mean to,” and that was a lie, however unin- 
tentional ; for we never failed to do so again, and 
that about once an hour all day long. 

Besides this, our principal business was to shake 
and shiver at the beginning of the school for very 
cold; and to sweat and stew for the rest of the 
time, before the fervid glances of a great iron stove, 
red-hot. There was one great event of horror and 
two of pleasure: the first was the act of going to 
school, comprehending the leaving off a play, the 
face washing and clothes inspecting, the temporary 
ay ar before the master came, the outcry, “there 

e is; the master is coming,” the hurly-burly rush, 
and the noisy clattering to our seats. The two 
events of pleasure, where the play-spell and the dis- 
mission. Oh dear! can there be anything worse 
for a lively, mercurial, mirthful active little boy, 
than going to a winter district school! there is no 
comparison. The one is the Miltonic depth below 
the deepest depth. 

A woman kept the school, sharp, precise, unsym- 
—— keen and untiring. Of all ingenious ways 
or fretting little boys, doubtless her ways were the 
most expert. Nota tree to shelter the house, the 
sun beat down on the shingles and clapboards, till 
the pine shed tears, and the air was redolent of hot 
pine wood smell. The benches were slabs with legs 
in them. The desks were slabs at an angle, cut, 
hacked, scratched ; each year’s edition of Jack-knife 
literature overlaying its predecessors, until it then 
wore cuttings and carving two or three inches deep. 
But if we cut a morsel, or stuck pins, or pinched off 
the splinters, the little, sharp-eyed mistress was on 
hand, and one look of her eye was worse than asli- 
ver in our foot, one nip of her finger was worse than 
the jab of a pin; for we had tried both. 

We envied the flies—merry fellows; bouncing 
about, tasting that apple skin, patting away at that 
crumb of bread; now out of the window, and then 
in again; on your nose, on your neighbor's cheek ; 
off to the school-ma’am’s lips, dodging her slap, and 
letting off areal round buzz; up, down this way, 
that way, and every way. Oh, we envied the flies 
more than anything except the birds. The windows 
were so high that we could not see the grassy mead- 
ows ; but we could see the tops of distant trees, and 
the far, deep, bounteous blue sky. There flew the 
robins; there went the bluebirds; and there went 
we. We followed that old Polyglot, that skunk 
blackbird, and heard him describe the way they 
talked at the winding up of the Tower of Babel.— 
We thanked every meadow lark that sung on, re- 
joicing asit flew. Now and then a chippingbird 
would flutter on the very window-sill, turn its little 
head sidewise, and peer in on the medley of boys 
and girls. Long before we knew that it was in 
Scripture, we sighed: Oh that we had the wings of 
a bird—we would fly away and be out of this hate- 
ful school. As for learning, the sum of all we ever 
got at a district school would not cover the first ten 
letters of the alphabet. One good, kind, story-tell- 
ing, Bible-rehearsing, aunt at home, with apples and 
ginger-bread premiums, is worth all the school- 
ma’ams that ever stood by to see poor little fellows 
roast in those boy’s traps called district schools. 





But this was thirty-five years ago. Doubtless it 
is all changed long since then. We mean inside; 
for certainly there are but few school houses that 
we have seen in New England, whose outside is 
much changed. There is a beautiful house in Salis- 
bury, Conn., just on the edge of the woods. It is 
worth going miles to see how a school-house ought 
to look. But generally the barrenest spot is cho- 
sen, the most utterly homely building is erected, 
without a tree or shrub; and there those who can’t 
do better, pass their pilgrimage of childhood educa- 
tion. 

We are prejudiced of course, Our views and 
feelings are not to be trusted. They are good for 
nothing except to show what an effect our school- 
days left upon us. We do not go into them if we 
can avoid it. Our boyhood experience has pervad- 
ed our memory with such energies as breed a repug- 
nance to district schools, which we fear we will not 
lay aside until we lay aside everything into the 
grave. We are sincerely glad that it is not so with 
everybody. There are thousands who revert with 
pleasure to those days. We are glad of it. But 
we look on such with astonishment. 





DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. C.—Sir: Your letter of Feb. 14th, in which 
you ask for a complete and systematic statement of 
my system of school discipline, was duly received. 
A press of other duties alone prevented my answer- 
ing it at an earlier date. 

My experience as a teacher extends only over a 
period of less than three years, and during but a 
small portion of that time have I been engaged as 
principal of a school, so that government has hard- 
ly come within my province. I am now one of the 
assistant teachers in a large public school; and as 
the system of discipline here employed, is almost 
exactly the same I would introduce into a school of 
my own, I will give you an account of that, if it will 
answer your purpose. 

Commencing, then, with the first point which you 
specified—Attendance. We require of every pupil 
who enters the school-room after the commence- 
ment of the exercises, a written excuse from his pa- 
rents or guardian ; and, if he fails to bring one, un- 
less there is some excellent reason for it, he is im- 
mediately sent home for one. 

But there are sometimes pupils who are often late 
and purposely so; morning after morning, they are 
sure to be in their seats just one minute too late.— 
In such cases, I have found it very efficacious to 
require the delinquent to remain after school at 
night, five or more minutes as the case may be, for 
every one which he lost in the morning. He will 
soon find it good policy to be punctual. We also 
require a written excuse for absence. 

Different motives must be employed with different 
minds as incentives to diligence. With some, it is 
sufficient to know that it is their duty to employ 
their time usefully in school; some the fear of pun- 
ishment deters from idleness; and with still anoth- 
er class, emulation acts as a powerful motive to dil- 
igence. After all, if the teacher can but implant a 
love of study in the pupil’s mind, it will follow as a 
matter of course, that the hours devoted to study 
will be constantly and usefully employed. Fit up 
the school-room pleasantly and attractively; hang 
maps and drawings on the walls; collect a library; 
gather geological specimens, and arrange them in 
cases prepared for them. Thus make the school- 
room pleasant, and you will find it will cost but lit- 
tle, for if the district can not, or will not, afford to 
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buy maps, teach your scholars to draw them; let 
them each make a donation of one or more volumes 
as the commencement of a library ; encourage them 
in their walks to observe anything new or curious 
they may see, and to preserve for their cabinet any 
new specimens they find; and as the consequence 
of all this, your scholars will learn to love school 
aud study: there will gradually be less play in the 
school-room, for in proportion as a pupil’s earnest- 
ness in study increases, the temptations to idleness 
and whispering will decrease. 

Closely allied to diligence, and following it as a 
natural consequence, is the preparation of perfect 
recitations. I have always found it true, that if, from 
any cause, I fail to interest a class in any lesson, 
that lesson will be poorly recited. If I confine my- 
self in a recitation in History or Geography, for in- 
stance, merely to the questions in the book, the pu- 
pils will soon become mere parrots, repeating the 
language of the book, without once thinking of the 
idea it was intended to convey. 

But if I relate some interesting fact concerning a 
person who is merely referred to in the history, or 
give some additional account of a country which is 
but very generally described in the Geography, en- 
courage the class to ask questions concerning any- 
thing they do not fully understand, and to ascertain 
from other sources all they can, relative to what 
may not be satisfactorily explained in their text 
books, the lessons will be prepared with increased 
zest, and with a deep interest at which the teacher 
who confines himself to the list of questions often 
found at the bottom of the page, would be as- 
tonished. 

We also send home monthly reports, in whieh 
every recitation made during the month is marked, 
and the whole summed up under the different heads 
of perfect and imperfect lessons, and lessons lost 
from absence or tardiness. Sometimes, in giving out 
a lesson which I know to be rather difficult, and yet 
within the power of every member of the class to 
prepare by assiduous study, I let it be understood 
that I will give an extra credit mark to all who do 
not fail on any point in the lesson. All will be 
anxious to prepare themselves perfectly ; for it is a 
great point to be able to carry home a report, de- 
faced by no discredit marks either for poor lessons 
or misconduct. 

When teaching alone, I was in the habit, at the 
close of each half day, of asking all who had diso- 
beyed any rule of the school, to rise; and I now 
make the same requirement at the close of each re- 
citation. Sometimes the discredit mark, which 
every misconduct causes upon the class books and 
reports, is a sufficient punishment; sometimes it is 
necessary to debar the offender of some of the pri- 
vileges of the school, to forbid his drawing a book 
from the library for a certain length of time, to con- 
fine him to a certain portion of the play-ground at 
the recesses; and, if he persits in a course of diso- 
bedience, to restrict him, as much as possible, from 
all intercourse with his schoolmates, by hearing his 
lessons privately, at the close of the regular ses- 
sions. Scolding never accomplishes its object, but 
kind expostulation often finds its way to the heart 
of one who may long have been a troublesome pu- 
pils. But I think there are sometimes cases where 
we can adopt no more effectual course than that re- 
commended by the wisest of men in the best of 
books. 

Neatness, both as regards the school building its 
self and the grounds connected with it,as well asthe 
personal appearance of the scholars, is a point which 





demands particular attention. This must have been 
quite forgotten, it would seem, by the designers of 
those little buildings scattered over our country, 
containing often only the school-room itself, and of- 
teper still, a small entrance, which can not, even by 
courtesy, receive the name of dressing-room. There 
should, in every school-building, be two separate en- 
trances, and a large and convenient dressing-room 
connected with each. That designed for the girls 
should contain conveniences for depositing bonnets, 
shawls or cloaks, India-rubbers, and umbrellas ; that 
for the boys, besides pegs for the hats and overcoats, 
should have underneath these and numbered to cor- 
respond, places for umbrellas, rubbers and boots; and 
both should contain conveniences for washing and 
arranging the hair after coming in from the play- 
ground, The boysshould all be required to exchange 
their boots for light slippers before leaving the dress- 
ing-room, and as these are worn only in the school- 
room, two evils will thus be avoided—that of bringing 
in dirt on the feet,and the noise otherwise consequent 
on passing to and from recitations. I would detain 
after school those who allow any litter, as bits of 
paper, crumbs, or anything of the kind, to lie in or 
around their desks. There are but few scholars, 
whose perceptions are not sufficiensly acute to see 
that unwashed faces and hands, and uncombed hair, 
do not correspond with such arrangements, without 
being personally addressed on the subject. 

With regard to neatness of personal appearance, 
and the cultivation of good manners, which, by the 
way, are too often banished from the school-room, 
my own experience has taught me that the teacher’s 
example is all-powerful, reaching much farther than 
any amount of verbal teaching on the subject, if that 
chance in any point to be at variance with the daily 
practice of the instructor. Children are imitative 
beings ; and if they are habitually addressed by their 
teacher in a kind and pleasant tone, they will soon 
copy the same manner in their intercourse with each 
other ; but if they see the teacher easily led by angry 
and excited feelings to forget his usual suavity of 
manner for any expression which ill-temper may 
suggest, they will learn to copy still more readily. 

As more powerful than any inducement to dili- 
gence or propriety of behavior which have been re- 
ferred to, I would mention moral and religious mo- 
tives. I believe it is much easier to govern a school 
which is opened and closed by prayer, than one 
where there is no reference made through the day, 
to God or the Bible. As the opening exercise in 
the morning, let the teacher select some interesting 
passage of Scripture, illustrate and apply it in a 
few appropriate remarks, and follow this with a short 
but sincere and earnest prayer, humbly seeking 
God’s blessing, as if conscious that without it noth- 
ing valuable can be attained; and the effect for 
good of this exercise will be seen through the day. 
Music, too, has a wonderful power to soothe angry 
and excited feelings. Said a pupil to me in a school 
with which I was once connected, “I never can be 
angry, for as soon as Mr. S. sees me looking cross, 
he says, ‘ We will sing a little, and I never can be 
angry when I once begin to sing.” I would always 
close the afternoon session by a short prayer, pre- 
ceded by singing. 

If the teacher is wearied or discouraged, or if the 
feelings of the pupils have been ruffled during the day, 
the sweet blending of children’s voices as they unite 
in the evening hymn, will raise the thoughts from 
the toils of earth to the rest of heaven. 

I fear I have not been sufficiently concise in m 
statements generally, and perhaps some points whic 
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you wished treated more fully, I have passed over 
too lightly; but I hope you will feel at liberty to 
make any changes you may wish, or omit the com- 
munication adnanethor, for I am fully conscious that 
it deserves no place in your excellent Journal. If 
you are able to make any use of it, you will oblige 
me by not making mention of my name in connection 
with it. ~ Very respectfully yours, 


Conn. School Journal. J. T. H. 





CULTIVATE THE TASTE. 


Regular forms and systems in nature, are eviden- 
ces of a particular design. This seems to contem- 
plate the condition, the happiness and fortunes of 
man. They convey a more regular and intelligent 
spe to the mind than confusion and disorder, 

ow wild and magnificent soever. They also favor 
a healthy, harmonious and beneficent development 
of the mind. It is only where. disrupting and hos- 
tile forces have been at work, that amorphous and 
chaotic masses appear. Harmony, proportion, are 
nature’s teachings—her “first law.” ‘This is true 
and significant in various matters. Let the sugges- 
tion direct us in some of the purposes of education. 

The mind has an esthetical capability, a hidden 
source of immense pleasure and power, and devel- 
oped through the medium of the senses. The con- 
stant view of pleasant scenes has an acknowledged 
influence over this faculty, and so over the sensibil- 
ity and the heart. “ Lift my head, mother,” said the 
sweet and dying girl, as the rich evening crimson 
poured in from a western window upon her bed.— 
“Let me see one more sunset, and mingle its light 
with that of immortality.” Poets have been turn- 
ed to song and numbers, by the vicinity of hills, 
forests, glens, and whispering waters. Burns sang 
of the Doon and Ayr; Scott celerates Scottish 
scenery and “'T'weed’s fair river broad and deep.”— 
Byron and Pollock wrote their impressions of the 
ocean; and the former caught the “live thunder” 
from the alpine spurs as none but he who sees and 
feels can. Our own Bryant’s richly shaded descrip- 
tions of American scenery, which he loves, are well 
known and appreciated. 

Let us cultivate a love of the beautiful in child- 
ren, and bring out this susceptibility of their na- 
ture in right proportion. How? do youask? Plant 
trees and flowers. ‘Twine the tendrils of the vine 
around — door posts. Let the woodbine reach 
up and kiss the rustling curtains of your windows. 
Let the evening winds sing with the birds in your 
trees. Lay out walks, build ponds and fountains of 
water, with playful fish therein ; let the needle and 
the carving tool fashion models, pleasing to the eye 
and suggestive to the heart; and let what are call- 
ed “play hours,” among children, be consecrated to 
such little creations of taste and utility, rather than 
to pernicious sports. This will help to rear up true 
men. 

We have some three hundred schools in this 
county ; (this is what we are at;) our children are 
said to be educated inthese. Nowevery neat white 
school house (all are such, we fancy) needs a spa- 
cious and verdant play-ground, planted with trees 
and choice flowers, to whose culture and study the 
pupils should be encouraged by the skilful teacher. 
For the investigation of botany and vegetable phy- 
siology, here would be samples at hand. The refining 
effect of these employments and their associations, 
upon the young minds, we need not pursue. Will 
any body take up this hint and go at our wreck-look- 
ing school houses with it? What district will fill 





up the grounds of its little seminary with valuable 
trees, and make pleasant memories and softened 
sensibilities for their children? Now is the season 
to do the work. 

We notice with pleasure that the Academy of 
Meadville, has set the example, in this respect.— 
What a transformation a little labor will achieve in 
the aspect of a home, a garden or the play-ground 
of a school house. 

Elliot Cresson left $5000 to be used in the plant- 
ing of trees, in the city of Philadelphia.—Crawford 
Journal, 
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EDUCATION=--ITS OBJECT. 
Read by W. B. Frew, before the Allegheny County 


Educational Association. 

Man enters this world feeble and ignorant, yet 
with faculties which when duly developed, fit him to 
traverse the universe of truth and thus promote not 
only his own happiness, but that of others: There 
are elements within him of ecstacy or woe beyond 
all human computation: there is within him intel- 
lect and susceptibility of more value than the whole 
natural universe around. 

Education in its most comprehensive and correct 
sense is whatever draws out or developes, and gives 
health and activity to all our powers bodily and 
mental, and when it is what it should be, embraces 
the interests of man not only in the present but still 
more in the future world: It isa subject the import- 
ance of which all admit, yet one concerning which, 
probably, more errors prevail than almost any other, 





Many think that to educate a child is to crowd 
into its mind a given amount of knowledge, so that 
when they speak of education they generally under- 
stand by it little more than teaching children read- 
ing, writing, grammar, arithmetic, &c.; and when 
they have acquired a knowledge of these they are 
accounted well educated, and it is thought to be al- 
together their own fault if they fail to act well their 
part on the stage of life. 

Now we do not say that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is no part of education, but the great error is 
in regarding it as all that is comprehended by the 
term. 

In treating of this subject we shall consider it un- 
der the following heads: Education—Physical, Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Practical. 


The intellectual and moral powers of man, and 
even the more spiritual operations of the soul are so 
intimately connected with and dependent on his phy- 
sical nature, that when the latter is diseased or en- 
feebled, the former is disordered or weakened ; hence 
the great importance of physical education. “ By it 
we are taught how to guard against many diseases, 
how to maintain and improve the vigor of our bodies, 
and how to develope and perfect the delicacy of the 
senses.” 

When we consider the inestimable value of health, 
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and that its preservation depends on a mode of life 
in conformity with the established laws of human 
organism, is it not strange that an almost total igno- 
rance of those laws should prevail to such an extent? 
Is it not wonderful that an extensive knowledge of 
Theology, of Law, and of Politics are deemed es- 
sential to the formation of a character for general 
intelligence, while an acquaintance with Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene is considered fit only for 
the doctors ! 

Parents, teachers, and others to whom the care of 
youth is committed, should certainly possess a knowl- 
edge of at least the elementary principles of our phy- 
sical nature, that they may intelligently discharge 
the duty they owe to those immortals for whose hap- 
piness they are without doubt responsible. 

Young children, in addition to appropriate food 
and suitable clothing, should have sufficient bodily 
exercise in the pure air to allow the full develop- 
ment of all their physical organs; this is necessary 
not only in order to preserve health, but also in a 
mechanical point of view with reference to profit- 
able employment and a graceful carriage. 

The ancients seem to have much more appreciated 
the importance of physical education than we do.— 
It was a settled principle with them that the culture 
of the body should precede that of the mind. Their 
gymnastic exercies were conducted systematically, 
and the result was seen in the vigor of their health 
and dignity of their deportment. Although the laws 
of life and health are probably better understood by 
us than they were by the ancients, yet they are al- 
most entirely neglected when we come to practical 
education. 

Parents and teachers are often so anxious to de- 
velope a precocious intellect that they frequently 
destroy all hope for the future happiness of the in- 
dividual, by encouraging the delicate child to press 
onward and grasp those subjects which are beyond 
its comprehension, and suffering or compelling it to 
neglect necessary exercise. 

It is gratifying to see every department of knowl- 
edge made so generally accessible as it is at present, 
but we are running into extremes—our tendency is 
entirely too bookish ; the impression has gone abroad 
that in order to keep up with the “march of mind” 
children must no longer be allowed to play, but must 
be confined to their lessons and learn to look grave 
and knowing, whilst their seniors discuss matters of 
science, and they are even expected to prate learn- 
edly and wisely in literary circles. We say, give 
the young ample time for suitable exercise ; the 
want of it is one of the greatest evils prevailing at 
our higher institutions of learning, and one which 
fills our College-halls with sallow faces and languid 
bodies. 

As young children live entirely in the external 
world, this age should be carefully improved for the 
development of their outward senses. These, pro- 





perly trained, constitute an important mark of dif- 
ference between man and the lower animals. “They 
are the avenues through which stores of raw mate- 
rial are conveyed to the workshop of the mind.”— 
We may limit the free development of their capaci- 
ty by allowing little to pass through them, and con- 
fining childrens’ attention to a small number of ob- 
jects and a particular view of them. If all is left 
to nature, neither readiness nor distinctness of ob- 
servation is acquired. 

Our object in cultivating and training the senses 
should be to give to each acuteness and accuracy of 
observation. 

The first sense developed is sight, and it is sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of cultivation. By means 
of it the mind acquires an extensive knowledge of 
created objects, and impressions are made which re- 
main with truthfulness, freshness, and clearness. 
The understanding obtains a supply of necessary 
material, and an extensive field of the beautiful and 
significant is opened to the feelings. 

The sense of hearing should be carefully culti- 
vated. Spoken language by means of the ear ex- 
cites the understanding to form for itself clear ideas 
of objects; “it enriches and enlightens the memo- 
ry; it excites the fancy by the pictures which it 
retains, and unlocks the innermost sanctuary for the 
reception of intellectual and spiritual truth; for it 
is in the sense of hearing, and by means of the mul- 
titude of words familiar to it that reason is particu- 
larly developed.” 

All the senses are susceptible of and should re- 
ceive a high degree of cultivation; we have spoken 
of two which are the most important. 

We come now to speak of intellectual education. 
The mind of man is the brightest exhibition of the 
power and skill of the “infinite mind,” with which 
we are acquainted. Its Creator has placed it in this 
world to be educated for a higher state of existence ; 
here its faculties begin to unfold, and those mighty 
energies which are to bear it forward to unending 
ages, begin to discover themselves.” The object in 
training such a mind should be to enable the soul 
rightly to discharge her duties here, and prepare 
her for that eternal existence which awaits her be- 
yond the grave. 

The memory should be early cultivated, as a rea- 
dy recollection of our knowledge when we have oc- 
casion for it, is of great importance. He who is 
possessed of a memory that can seize with an iron 
grasp and retain what he reads,—should it be the 
ideas alone without the language—and who has 
judgment to compare and balance, will scarcely 


fail of being distinguished in whatever business he 


may be engaged. It is evident that when the pow- 
er of retention is weak, all attempts at knowledge 
must be in vain. 

Memory is the primary and fundamental power 
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without which there would be no other intellectual 
operation. 

Doubtless the most effectual way to acquire a 
good memory is by constant and moderate exercise 
of it: Like all other habits it is strengthened and 
improved by daily use. 

As habits, in order to, be strong, must be formed 
in early life, therefore the memories of children 
should be constantly exercised. 


The understanding should also be cultivated so 
as to enable it rightly to compare, reflect, and judge 
impartially. 

The office of moral education is to cultivate hab- 
its which will make a man master of himself; aid 
him in restraining those propensities which urge 
him to self-gratification, and prevent him from al- 
lowing his affections to spend themselves in capri- 
cious acts of kindness or charity. Though a man 
have all knowledge, if he have not sound moral 
principle with it, he is the more dangerous and pes- 
tilent in proportion to his superior advantages and 
faculties. We have.proof of this almost daily. The 
fraternity of forgers, swindlers, and cheats which 
are sO numerous, are generally men possessed of a 
good degree of intellectual education, but void of 
moral culture. 


In the language of a distinguished educator of 
the present day, “We Americans, need that our 
youth should be taught in their earliest years to en- 
tertain the deepest horror of fraud and falsehood, 
and to resolve that, through life their faith, when 
once plighted, whether in private or public contracts, 
whether in affairs of a personal or political nature, 
shall be sacred and inviolable. We need to build 
up a force of character, and astrength of principle, 
which will enable men to breast themselves against 
the corrupt influences of fashion, party, and prevail- 
ing immorality; and to lift up their protest when 
necessary, with meekness, but yet without fear, 
against the encroachments of an unhallowed public 
opinion.” 

By practical education we mean that special 
course of training which is necessary to prepare an 
individual for some particular calling in life. 

A capacity for business is not the highest object 
at which education should aim, but it is the most 
important element, without which all that is higher 
can have no fixed centre around which it may per- 
form its steady and beautiful revolutions. It is the 
business of this branch of education to search with 
care and impartiality, into the talents of the young, 
and according to the result to fix upon their future 
calling. A child should never be compelled to en- 
gage in any occupation against which its inclina- 
tions revolt. Such compulsion almost invariably 
has an unhappy influence on the whole life of the 
individual, by diverting powers which might be more 





successful in some other sphere, into channels where 
they are sparingly expended in useless efforts. 


In conclusion: “a virtuous and noble education,” 
(to use the language of an able writer,) “is that 
which gives man the full command of every faculty, 
both of mind and body; which will call into play 
his powers of observation and reflection ; which will 
make a thinking and reasonable being of a mere 
creature of impulse, prejudice and passion; that 
which in a moral sense, will give him objects of 
pursuit and habits of conduct favorable to his own 
happiness and that of the community of which he 
will form a part. All this and more, should be em- 
braced in that scheme of education which would be 
worthy of statesmen to give, and of a great nation 
to receive; and the time is now at hand when the 
attainment of an object thus comprehensive in its 
character, and leading to results, the practical ben- 
efits of which it is almost impossible for even imag- 
ination to exagerate, will not be considered a Uto- 
pian dream.” 





ON PHYSIOLOGY: 
An Address delivered by Mr. Fie.ps, Principal of 
the Public Schools of Schuylkill Haven, before 
the Schuylkill County Educational Convention. 


Fettow TEACHERS AND Frienps oF Epvucation: 
In selecting the subject under consideration, I am 
weil aware that I have chosen one, which may prove 
as uninteresting to my hearers as I feel incompetent 
fully to paint the beneficent results, accruing from a 
throrough knowledge of this important branch of 
English Education. 

But having had some experience in Common 
School Teaching, I came to the conclusion that a 
few passing suggestions, upon the subject of Physiol- 
ogy, presented to this body of Teachers, might be 
appropriate and beneficial. 


It isa lamentable fact that this highly important 
branch of study is totally unnoticed by the mass of 
pupils attending the common school, and as they are 
taught, so will they instruct others; and where this 
branch of science is taught, it is too often deemed of 
minor importance, except by those who are prepar- 
ing themselves for the medical profession. Now we 
take quite a different view, and we do not hesitate 
to assert, that this study is quite as important as any 
other pursued in the common school, and that a 
knowledge of this science, to the Agriculturist, Me- 
chanic, Lawyer, Merchant and more particularly to 
the instructor, would diminish disease, promote 
health and lengthen life. For we think it is better 
for all to know how they may avoid disease, than it 
is for the few to know how to remove it when once 
seated upon the system. Disease and pain are the 
infallible rewards of a violation of nature’s laws; 
and as laws are intended among men for the purpose 
of punishing the guilty and protecting the innocent, 
and as the violation of these is in proportion to the 
information and intelligence of the people; so like- 
wise should we well understand our physical organ- 
ization that we may be prepared to guard against 
the many direful consequences, which must infalli- 
bly result from a total ignorance and misconceived 
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idea of the science of Physiology, which should most 
certainly find its way into every common school. 

But to obtain a knowledge of this branch of sci- 
ence, it must be studied, and I know of no place 
where it can be more beneficially taught than in the 
public schools. It is there we find collected togeth- 
er the very material which this science will most 
benefit. And as “the great study of mankind is 
man,” then would we have the youth first study their 
own structure and organization. But to recommend 
a branch of study, without giving some of the bene- 
fits arising therefrom, and pointing out the miseries 
and afflictions which will surely follow the unin- 
formed, would not be entirely satisfactory, we will 
proceed to give some of the leading characteristics 
therein contained. 

We will commence with the frame-work of the 
system ; namely the bones. They are to the system 
what the frame-work is to the building, the masts to 
the ship, and as the strength, beauty and symmetry 
of these depend altogether upon the adaptation of 
those parts which give them form, so does the figure 
of the human body depend upon the health, strength 
and adaptation of those parts which give its outline 
and form. The bones, in fact, are the frame-work 
of the most perfect machinery that exists; they are 
the work of that Great Architect, who constructed 
the Heavens and Earth; hence we would look for 
perfection. They (the bones) are found to be com- 
posed of two substances or kinds of matter, animal 
and earthy. That they contain animal matter, can 
be ascertained by taking a bone and putting it into 
some diluted mineral acid, which has a tendency to 
remove the earthy part; after remaining there for a 
short time, on taking it out it can be easily tied into 
a knot without breaking. Take a similar bone and 
place it in the fire, which process will destroy the 
animal matter and leave the earthy, which easily 
crumbles to dust. 

If either of these predominates, the system is un- 
fitted for Jong continued or laborious exercise. In 
youth the animal matter has the supremacy; hence 
we find the bones of the child soft and pliable and 
not easily broken, but less fitted to sustain their own 
weight, while those of the aged become brittle in 
consequence of the earthy part predominating at this 
period of life. Although the bones constitute a very 
important part of our bodies, yet they of themselves, 
have not the least power to move, but are controlled 
entirely by an other part called the muscles, which 
they hold in their proper places. 

The muscles constitute a very essential part of 
the organization of man, their peculiar and leading 
characteristic being contractility and relaxation.— 
It is through their agency that we are enabled to 
make the innumerable variety of motions made in 
the various avocations of life. ‘ By their action the 
farmer cultivates his fields, the mechanic wields his 
tools, the sportsman pursues his game, the orator 
gives utterance to his thoughts, the lady sweeps the 
keys of the piano and the young are whirled in the 
mazy dance.” 

Their number is about five hundred, existing in 
various forms, sometimes they are bound together in 
bundles or sheaths, again they are spread out in lay- 
ers over the body. As the amount of toil a person 
may endure, depends ina great measure upon the 
condition of the muscles, their hygiene should be 
well understood. The muscles require rest after 


a person exercising but one set of muscles, soon be- 
comes fatigued, and this is most strikingly illustra- 
ted in the school-room. The pupils by sitting in one 
position for a long time, become restless, uneasy and 
inattentive, and thencearises the necessity of frequent 
recesses, and more particularly is this true in the 
primary schools. Not that we would have the pupil 
spend one half of his or her time upon the play- 
ground, but give them all the exercise necessary for 
the health and vigor of the body; and with a healthy, 
robust constitution, what else could we expect to find, 
but an attentive and comprehensive mind? It is 
not only injurious to the health of children, to keep 
them confined in the school-room for three long 
hours, giving no recess, suspended, as they often are, 
between the heavens and earth, on seats altogether 
inappropriate for the smaller pupils, but, it is wrong 
and ought not to be. I have met with a few teach- 
ers (and am happy to say buta few,) that are opposed 
to recess, saying that the time can be more bene- 
ficially employed in the school room. To such we 
would say, if the want of time is their only excuse, 
give ten minutes recess in the morning-and afternoon 
— and they will accomplish more during the 
ay. 

The mind, like the muscles, after having been 
called into vigorous exercise requires rest, and by 
alternating mental with bodily exercise the spirits 
are enlivened, the perception enlarged, and the health 
and happinessare promoted. That the mind may be 
quick, active and healthy, the pupil must be well 
supplied with pure air, for, as the condition of the 
blood exercises such a powerful influence over the 
function of the brain, how necessary then, that school- 
rooms be properly ventilated, that the pupils may be 
allowed to breathe the pure atmosphere of heaven.— 
And farther, this branch of study should be pursued 
that we may know what articles of food are most 
beneficial, when they should be taken, &c. The 
food should be taken in proper quantities, and at 
proper times. The digestive organs, like the other 
organs of the system, require rest, and should not, as 
they too often are, be unduly and unnecessarily ex- 
ercised. We find that the food undergoes various 
changes before the system is materially benefitted by 
its presence; first, that of mastication. Mastication 
is a very important part of digestion, and should re- 
ceive particular attention, as very many of the dis- 
eases of thedigestive organs arise from an imperfect 
mastication of the food, for what is here neglected, 
hag necessarily to be performed by the other organs 
of digestion, and as one before us has said : 


‘¢ The teeth alone their work should do, 
The stomach was not made to chew ; 
Nature a proxy does despise, 

And by double task an organ dies.” 


Hence the teeth should be kept clean, that they 
may be preserved, and not misused as they too often 
are for nut-crackers and tobacco-grinders. The 
process of respiration, constitutes a very interesting 
and beautiful part of this science. It is through this 
agency that the chyle is converted into blood, and 
the venous blood freed of its carbonic acid gas; with- 
out this change, neither will give life and vitality to 
the system. That this may be efficiently accom- 
plished, the air inhaled should be pure. The air is 
found upon analysis, to be composed of nitrogen and 
oxygen, containing also a very small portion of car- 
bon, but its principal elements are nitrogen and oxy- 





having been vigorously exercised; thus we find that 
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former, and twenty-one of the latter. No air, that 
contains over three per cent. of carbon, should be 
inhaled into the lungs. Air once breathed, contains 
about eight per cent. of carbon. There is a vast 
amount of evil arising from the ignorance of these 
facts. 

Every room should be well ventilated, that those 
within may be constantly supplied with pure air, 
while the impure air is permitted to escape. In 
erecting school-houses, lecture-rooms, churches, &c., 
the ventilation should receive particular attention. 
How often do we notice a weary, restless disposition, 
existing among the pupils after having been confined 
in the school-room a short time. Now this is caused 
in a great measure by the impure state of the air, 
which the pupils are constantly breathing, and ren- 
dering more unfit for respiration. In such cases, 
where the rooms were not properly ventilated, I have 
raised or lowered the windows, and let the cool and 
pure air circulate freely through the school-room.— 
The pupils will perhaps feel chilly at first, but the 
windows should not be hoisted but two or three min- 
utes at a time, in cold weather; but in mild weather, 
there should always be a free circulation of air thro’ 
the school-room. The condition of the blood, depends 
very much upon the inspired air, and if this be pure 
the circulation will be brisk and healthy, the mind 
active and comprehensive, and the whele system 
will manifest health and vigor. 

Dr. Adam Smith has performed some very interest- 
ing and instructive experiments on this subject from 
which he arrived at the following conclusions : 


“‘ Ist—The volume of air ordinarily present in the 
lungs, is about one pint. 2d—The volume of air 
received at one inspiration, is about one pint. 3d— 
The amount expelled at one ordinary expiration, is 
less thana pint. 4th—Of the volume of air received 
at one inspiration of the lungs, only one-fourth is de- 
composed at one action of the heart. 5th—The 
quantity of blood that flows to the lungs, to be act- 
ed upon by the heart at one motion, is two ounces, 
and this is acted upon in less than one second of 
time. 6th—The quantity of blood in the whole hu- 
man body of the adult, is twenty-five pounds, avoir- 
dupois, or twenty pints. 7th—In the mutual action 
that takes place between the air and blood, every 
twenty-four hours the air loses thirty-seven ounces 
of oxygen, and the blood fourteen ounces of carbon.” 

But while this constant action is taking place, the 
system is as constantly undergoing a change. The 
old particles are being removed and new ones are 
deposited. This is accomplished through the agency 
of the circulatory organs, and much have they to do. 
That every part may be healthy and active—that the 
heat, generated, may be equally diffused through the 
extremities of the system, the waste of the same may 
be replaced, there must be a free and uninterrupted 
circulation of the life-giving fluid. To accomplish 
this, two sets of tubes are necessary, and their di- 
visions must be so minute that the blood, which car- 
ries with it every ingredient requisite to the growth 
of every part of the organization, may there find its 
way and make its deposit. One set of tubes called 
arteries, carry the blood from the heart to various 
parts of the system; and another set, called veins, 
bring the blood back to the heart, the great reservoir 
of the system. 


What is the cause of circulation, is not definitely 
known, but the heart is generally thought to be, or 
act asa forcing pump, and through its agency the 








blood is forced into the various ramifications of the 
arteries, to all parts of the system; while other em- 
inent physiologists think that the heart performs a 
very subsidiary office in causing circulation, and in- 
stance as proof of their views the whole vegetable 
creation in which the circulation is actively carried 
on without any such central mechanism, the number- 
less acardiac beings belonging to the anima] world, 
the accomplishment of the systemie circulation in 
fishes without a heart, and the frequent occurrence 
in the highest tribes, as in man, of special circula- 
tions isolated from the greater one, all showing that 
we must look for other principles for the cause of 
these remarkable movements. They assert that the 
cause of circulation is easily explained, upon chemi- 
cal principal. Thus Dr. Draper says: 

«‘On the principle of capillary attraction ; a liquid 
will readily flow through a person’s body, for which 
it hasa chemical affinity, but will refuse to flow 
through one if it has no affinity. 

*‘ Upon this principle we can easily explain why 
the arterial blood presses the venuous before it in 
the systemic, and why the reverse takes place in the 
pulmonary. The systemic circulation takes place 
because the arterial blood has a high affinity for the 
tissues, and the venous blood little or none. The 
pulmonary occurs because venous blood hasa high 
affinity for atmospheric oxygen, which it finds on the 
air cells of the lungs, and arterial blood little or 
none.” 

On the same principle might the cause of the rise 
of the sap in trees, be explained, the circulatory 
movements in various animal tribes, and also the mi- 
nor circulations of the human system. But it mat- 
ters not whether the circulation is carried on through 
the agency of the heart, or capillary attraction; itis 
well known that the blood does circulate, and rapid- 
ly too. The system should not be unduly heated, not 
be long exposed to very severe colds, neither should 
the clothing be so closely fitted as to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the blood, as either orall will infalibly prove 
deleterious to health and long life. 

But as whole volumes have been written upon the 
various parts of the human system, and as our »bject 
is not to teach physiology, but to show the advan- 
tages accruing from a knowledge of this science, we 
will therefore offer a few suggestion on the mem- 
brane that invests the external part, and then close. 

The skin, to the naked eye, appears to be compos- 
ed of but one membrane, but investigation and ex- 
amination have shown that it is composed of twolay- 
ers, namely the cuticle and cutis vera. These lay- 
ers differ very materially in their structure, and per- 
form offices as widely different. The cuticle is to- 
tally insensible and its office is to protect the highly 
sensible skin, situated directly beneath it. The lat- 
ter feels and the former blunts the impression that 
causes sensation. In some situations and with some 
persons the cuticle becomes thick and hard, as is seen 
in the hands of the mechanic, farmer, the man that 
trundles the wheelbarrow and swings the pick axe. 
Were the nervous tissues not thus protected, every 
contact with external bodies, would cause the most 
painful sensation. 


The cuticle prevents disease by impeding the ab- 
sorption of fluids containing vapors which necessari- 
ly arise from the various employments of life. The 
cuticle contains within it the coloring principle, and 
hence is very interesting when viewed in this light. 
« The various tints of mankind are, therefore, refer- 
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able to the amount of coloring principle contained 
within the elementary granules of the cuticle and 
their consequent depth of hue. In the African the 
granules are more or less black ; in the European of 
the South they are amber colored, and in the inhab- 
itants of the north they are pale and almost colorless.” 
The color of the skin depends very much upon ener- 
gy in its action; thus, in the torrid zone, the light 
and heat are intense and powerful, the skin is stim- 
ulated by these agents to vigorous action, and hence 
we find it of a deep, dark color, while in the more 
temperate regions these agents are less powerful, the 
skin being relieved of its duties, or a part of them, 
through the agency of the lungs. The under layer 
of the skin, contains the nerves, the channel of sen- 
sation, through which we receive many impressions 
that enhance our pleasures, as a cool breeze in a sul- 
try day, or the grateful sensation imparted in pass- 
ing from the open air, on a cold wintry day, into the 
warm room. And through their sensation we are 
warned of the proximity of injurious and destructive 
agents. A very large proportion of the waste of the 
body passes out through the pores of the skin. This 
is accomplished through the perspiratory apparatus, 
being domposed of cylindrical tubes, which terminate 
in the cutis vera. 

Thus Wilson says: “to arrive at something like 
an estimate of the value of the perspiratory system, in 
relation to the rest of the organism, I counted the per- 
spiratory pores on the palm of the hand and found 
3528 in a square inch. Now each of these pores be- 
ing an aperture of a little tude about a quarter of an 
inch long, it follows thatin a square inch of skin, on 
the palm of the hand, there exists a length of tube 
equal to 883 inches, or 734 feet. Surely such an 
amount of drainage as seventy-three feet in every 
square inch of skin—assuming this to be the average 
for the whole body—is something wonderful, and the 
thought naturally intrudes itself: What if this 
drainage be obstructed? Could we need a stronger 
argument for enforcing the necessity of attention to 
the skint On the pulps of the fingers, where the 
ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are 
somewhat finer than in the palm of the hand, the 
number of pores on a square inch, little exceed that 
of the palm ; and on the heels, where the ridges are 
coarser, the number of pores on the square inch, was 
2268, and the length of tube, 567 inches—473} feet. 
To obtain an estimate of the length of tube of the 


_ perspiratory system of the whole surface of the body, 


I think that 2800 might be taken as a fair average of 
the number of pores in a square inch; and conse- 
quently, 700, the number of inches in length. Now, 
the number of square inches of surface, in a man 
of ordinary height, and bulk, is 2500; the number 
of pores, therefore, 7,000,000 ; and the number of 
inches of perspiratory tube, is 1,750,000, that is, 
145,833 feet, or 48,611 yards, or nearly TwEnty- 
EIGHT miles.” 


In conclusion, we would say that we have thus 
briefly passed over a few of the leading characteris- 
tics of this science,while very many important points 
have, necessarily been omitted, as time forbids our 
dwelling lengthily upon any one, but hoping that 
what has already been said to you, fellow teachers 
and co-workers, will induce you to introduce into 
your schools this important branch of science. If 
public expression is against it, endeavor to teach the 
opposers the fallacy of their views; work zealously, 
perseveringly and untiringly, in your high and laud- 








able vocation, in your various localities ; and although 
your efforts at first prove ineffectual, be not disheart- 
ened, but work away in one unbroken phalanx, and 
you will drive ignorance and misconceived views 
from their lurking places, and you will ultimately, be 
crowned with success ; for “ truth is mighty and will 
prevail.” — Weekly Ledger. 





WOMAN’S PROPER SPHERE. 

An Address before the Resh Literary Society, of 
Saltsburg Female Seminary, Saltsburg, Pa., 
delivered March 29th, 1854, by Rev. A. B. Clark, 
Ligonier, Pa. 

Youne Lapres or THE “ Reso Literary Society:” 


Your present position bears an important rela- 
tion to after life. As pupils in this Academy, and 
members of a Literary Society, you now prepare for 
coming responsibilities. As the morning twilight 
precedes the rising sun, whose light increases more 
and more, until in meridian splendor he throws a 
flood of light over the darkened world, so your pres- 
ent position ought to be the crepuscule of a future day, 
when, by virtue of this training, you shall be a grow- 
ing centre of light and influence, which shall scat- 
ter darkness, and shed joy, peace and happiness all 
around. Your priviliges here are not idle enjoy- 
ments to be realized in dreamy visions ; but realities, 
fraught with consequences the most important to 
yourselves, and incalculable in their results, either 
for weal or woe, to those whom you shall hereafter 
influence. 

What you here learn has reference not so much to 
immediate, as to coming results. Each of you, if 
spared, must exert an important influence upon the 
destinies of others. And, no doubt you are even 
now looking forward with deep solicitude, mingled 
perhaps with no little curiosity, to the part you may 
be called to play in life’s strange drama. Witha 
view of giving direction to your present aims, as 
well as your future course, it is my intention, in the 
present brief address, to give you a few thoughts, on 
Woman’s Prorer SPHERE. 


In laying down the proposition that there is an 
appropriate sphere for female exertion, we would not 
be understood as taking the ground of social, intel- 
lectual or moral, inferiority. By no means. To do 
so, we believe, would be doing her a gross injustice, 
and violence to truth. For while God’s word dele- 
gates to man the hardship in domestic relations, that 
there may be a point at which all strife shall cease ; 
and though his physical superiority is acknowledged, 
the Scriptures nowhere speak of, either expressedly 
or impliedly, the inferiority of females; nor do facts 
warrant any such conclusion. That the word of God 
gives no countenance to such notion is evident, in 
that woman’s elevation and acknowledged equality 
is co-ordinate with the gospel’s promulgation. Pa- 
ganism, Mohamedanism, Mormonism and Infideli- 
ty have always degraded, while the religion of the 
Bible never fails to exalt her. The truth is, that in 
her appropriate sphere, the one for which the Al- 
mighty has evidently intended her, she is not only 
equal but superior to the self-styled “« Lords of Crea- 
tion.” 

It must be evident to the most casual observer, 
that in the creation, by the great God, of this world, 
there was unity of design. That while the whole 
together forms one grand system, the parts separate- 
ly contribute to the accomplishment of the wise end 
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of the benevolent Author. While the different parts 
are in themselves independent, yet in the accomplish- 
ment of the great end in view, they are alike impor- 
tant. No one can be dispensed with. Even the 
keystone in the arch is useless, until the arch is 
ready to key.. A chain long enough and strong 
enough to bind the earth together, against the pos- 
sibility of a rupture from internal commotions, would 
be useless if but one link were wanting. So in the 
work of Creation, the parts are the links in that 
chain which binds together the purposes of God, in 
the accomplishment of his benevolent ends towards 
our race. 

Now what we mean by Woman’s Proper Sphere, 
is, that in this grand economy of the world, she is 
fitted for and destined to occupy a certain station, 
which no other can fill; and exert an influence 
which she only can exert. It is here she shines. It 
is for the proper fulfilment of this position she should 
be trained. As in the hands of the skilful Sculptor, 
every stroke of his mallet, and cut of his chisel, 
tends to form the rough marble into the image which 
he had designed ; so tn the hands of a wise teacher. 
will the untutored, but unbiassed mind, be moulded 
for the great work before it—the work for which the 
Creator has intended it in the scale of being. No 
calling is more important, more, responsible, more 
noble, than that of the Christian teacher, for it is his 
to train the mind, and cultivate the heart—to fit for 
the duties of life, and prepare for the higher desti- 
nies of eternity! And in the instruction of the gen- 
tle sex, he will have a special reference to the posi- 
tion which she is to fill, of which he may judge, from 
the characteristics of the sex, and her relations to 
society. 

In our views of Woman’s Sphere, we donot in 
the least sympathise with modern reformers. Much 
has been said and written lately about “ Woman’s 
Rights.” The whole theory appears to run counter 
to the plainest dictates of common sense—to require 
a radical change in the natural characteristics of the 
lady—strip her of her true jewels; and smacks very 
considerably of Infidelity. The ** Bloomer Costume,” 
to say the very least, is not particularly modest.— 
Yet to roba Lady of this crowning jewel in her dia- 
dem of attractions, casts a shade over all the rest. It 
is like taking the sun from the planetary system.— 
The centre around which all moved, and from which 
they borrowed their light, is gone, and consequently 
they cease to shine. The lectures of Lucy Stone, 
though beautiful in style, and correct in diction, are 
full of indirect thrusts at the social compact, and our 
holy religion. And how, it may be asked, does the 
assumed title of Rev. Antoinette Brown, square with 
the language of the inspired penman ; (1 Cor. xiv: 
34—35); “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is a shame for women tospeak in the 
church”? The most charitable construction we can 
give to this reformation is, that it had its origin, 
either in wounded pride, disappointed hopes, or un- 
sanctified ambition. It is based upona theory which, 
while it professes to elevate, actually degrades wo- 
man. This it does, by pushing her into the opposite 
extreme, from that in which she is found, in the 
midst of nations unenlightened by Revelation ; and 
where under the besotting influences of sin and lust, 
she is degraded intoa slave or plaything. In this 
as in many other thingsextremes meet. The female 
is forced inté an unnatural position, which brings 
upon her the contempt of the world, and destroys 








her influence, by taking her from the appropriate 
sphere. Her natare is gentle, modest end unobtru- 
sive. This theory mixes her up with the scenes of 
angry strife and political animosity: things which 
are utterly inconsistent with her disposition, and the 
conservative influence she is so well calculated to 
exert. What! my sister in “ Bloomer Costume,” 
parading the streets of a crowded city, with boots, 
overalls, belted surtout, and feathered coat ; attract- 
ing the gaze of the crowd as well as the sneers and 
jeers of the vulgar; the contempt of the sober-mind- 
ed, and the pity of the good! My daughter mixing 
up with the multitude, and as a public lecturer, ca- 
tering to the perverted taste of a corrupted public ? 
My wife arrayed in open discussion with libertines 
and skeptics? My mother in the political arena as 
a combatant—a candidate for office in these days of 
political degeneracy and corruption, to be held up, 
by opponents, to the world, as dishonest, debased, 
corruptand vile! Whe here that has a sister, daugh- 
ter, wife, mother, does not shudder at the thought? 
And why, if not because it is contrary to nature, rea- 
son, common sense, and the teachings of Holy Writ? 
Yet, such are the beauties of the modern theory of 
“ Woman’s Rights.” 


How different such sentiments, from those of the 
noble-minded Lady of old, who, being asked why 
she did not wear jewels, answered, ** My husband is 
my ornament.” Or those of the chaste Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi; who, in the absence of jew- 
els, such as others were found to wear, pointed to 
her children as her jewels. Sad picture this of hu- 
man degeneracy, that naturally timid, modest, shrink- 
ing females, should become the open aspirants for 
public fame; and seek for notoriety. We do not, 
cannot believe, that woman is in her proper sphere, 
before the vulgar gaze of the world, or tossed on the 
waves of political strife. If, as the ship of State 
sails over the broad, deep ocean of time, storms 
should arise—foreign foes open upon her their bat- 
teries—internal commotions roll up the angry deep; 
and the waves of political animosity madly dash 
against her—while a friend, a brother, a husband, or 
a father be at the helm; let her who would come to 
him by way of warning, assistance, or encourage- 
ment, do so, not by wresting the helm from his manly 
grasp, but by whispering her counsels quietly into 
hisear. ‘Then, his success will be her glory, his 
laurels her diadem, and his good and noble deeds, 
enshrine her memory with his, in the hearts of a 
grateful people. 


If the temple of the living God, His spiritual house, 
is to be built up in the world; and stone after stone 
laid on it, until the last, the cap-stone, is brought 
with shoutings of grace unto it, and a brother, a hus- 
band, or a father be called to bear a part of the heat 
and burden of the day, in its erection, let her, who 
would assist, do so,by encouraging his heart, strength- 
ening his hands, and cheering him on to the comple- 
tion of the great and glorious work, not attempt to 
take his place upon the walls, but by the fire-side, or 
in the quiet retirement of home, tell him of the gran- 
deur of his work, the certainty of its success and 
completion, under the superintendence of the Great 
Master Builder ; and bear him upon the arms of her 
faith to God, at a throne of Grace. Could she not 
with him then joy in his success—rejoice in the 
prospect of his reward—and share with him at last 
the same crown? Who does not feel that Cornelia 
was more honored in being the mother of the Grac- 
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chi, than she ever could have been in attempting to 
make for herself a name in Rome? Who does not 
believe that Josephine signalised herself more, in be- 
ing the quiet sufferer of the wrongs heaped upon her 
by Bonaparte, than she ever could have done, by at- 
tempting to play the part he did before the world ?— 
And did not the mother of Washington accomplish 
more, by the silent, unobtrusive but no less certain 
and important influence, she exerted, in the training 
of her son to be the “ Father of his Country,” than 
she ever could have done, by any direct agency of 
her own in her country’s affairs? And will not, 
does not a grateful people award to her the honors 
due? While an American lives to bless the name 
of Washington, his mother will share in the bless- 
ings and the honors. 

It is woman’s province to make home attractive. 
Home! What tender emotions are awakened by its 
mention! How closely the tendrils of the heart 
cling around that loved spot! How association 
crowds the mind with thoughts that centre there !— 
And how the heart swells and beats with joy, as we 
approach it, after an absence of weeks or months! 
Perhaps some hearts here now beat high with joy at 
the near prospect of meeting “the loved ones at 
home.” And it may be, that at this simple allusion 
to that endeared spot, and that joyous meeting, some 
of these young hearts will swell, and the unbidden 
tear will rise and steal over those bright faces, It 
would not be strange. Hearts more hardened than 
yours have been moved; and eyes less accustomed 
to weep, have shed a profusion of tears at the men- 
tion of home. That isa beautiful and truthful senti- 
ment expressed in the following brief stanza— 

*‘ Home! home, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home ; 

Be it ever so humble, 

There’s no place like home.” 
And what, it may be asked, constitutes its loveliness ? 
What gives it its attractions? What makes it to be 
“¢ a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest 2?” 
It is not its locality; it is not its wealth ; it is not its 
luxuries, Ah no! with all these, it is no home with- 
out domestic bliss. It is this ingredient makes it 
“sweet.” It is the circle of friends that there meet 
as one around the hearth, and sit down together at 
that board, where love and peace make the repast de- 
licious, be the fare never so coarse. And where does 
that warm tide of affection—that full flow of love, 
joy and comfort, which runs through the whole circle, 
have its source! Is it not with the gentler ones that 
make up the family? Let the rude hand of death re- 
move the wife, the mother, the daughter, the sister, 
and that hearth-stone is as desolate and gheerless as 
achurch-yard. You think about it now, and love it, 
only in connection with the bright faces that once 
made it home, but whose absence leaves it dreary as 
the tomb. A home without woman! The idea is ab- 
surd. Even Paradise was incomplete without her 
presence and companionship. 
“ The world was sad! the garden was wild ; 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled.” 
Home is made up of 
* The gentle offices of patient love,” 

performed by a wife, a mother, a sister. If they be 
gone, it ceases to be home. And now we go there, 
as to the grave of a departed friend: that we may 
drop a tear of sorrow over the memory of the depart- 
ed Joved ones. 








To take woman from the domestic circle, would be 
to remove the ten thousand blessings garnered up in 
our homes—to dry up the numberless rivulets, which 
water with their blessings these consecrated spots, 
like tropical streams in midsummer. The centre of 
at‘raction, which kept the members of that circle in 
beauty and harmony in their appropriate spheres, be- 
ing removed, the centripetal force would be lost, and 
a centrifugal now carry that family in broken frag- 
ments to the four winds, And with what a beauty, 
loveliness and importance does this view of the sub- 
ject invest the character of woman ? How degrading 
that theory which would take her from the centre of 
gentler but happifying influences, to place her in the 
more conspicuous, but lets congenial] and less influen- 
tial position of public life? It would be Jike taking 
the sun from his present position, as the centre of 
light, heat and attraction to a world of his own, and 
setting him among the twinkling stars, to bear with 
them a part in lighting up the infinitude of space. 

Woman is in her appropriate sphere, when she is 
exercising a moulding influence. This she does par- 
ticularly in her relation of a parent—as a mother.— 
A mother’s influence is proverbial. And daily obser- 
vation, as well as the long tried experience of all past 
ages, teaches the correctness of the proverb. The 
inspired volume says, that “as is the mother, so is 
her daughter.” ‘And the faith that was in Timothy 
was impressed upon him by his grandmother, Lois, 
through Eunice, his mother. Wherever we look, or 
upon whatever household we turn our eyes, we be- 
hold the strongly marked prints of a mother’s plastic 
hand. 

The truth is, the life of the child is the legitimate 
effect of maternal influence as the adequate cause.— 
It is such, because of the close and intimate connec- 
tion between the two—the mother’s almost constant 
presence for years, connected with the child’s imita- 
tative disposition—the regard paid to her opinions, 
counsels and commands by older children and do- 
mestics—the deference to her views shown by her 
husband and.the father. This being so, the mother’s 
part, properly acted, must influence the child. It is 
just as naturally and necessarily so, as that the foot 
leaves its impression in the yielding sand. As the 
foot-prints of animals long since extinct, are yet seen 
indelibly impressed upon the rock forming the earth’s 
crust, made there when in a yielding state, but now 
petrified ; so the impress of a mother’s mind is seen 
upon the life and habits of her clild, after she is gone, 
and the child has passed through the hardening in- 
fluences of time. There is the print, and even the 
surges of life’s troublesome sea cannot wash it out. 


The permanency of the effect is owing doubtless 
in part to the time in life when made. Early impres- 
sions are the strongest. In part, again, as the result 
of the tenderness and strength of a mother’s affection. 
Her love is like a perennial spring, whose erystal 
waters gurgle up at the foot of those rock-robed 
mountains. In spring-time, when other streams are 
swollen, clouded, and dashing madly on, overleaping 
or carrying away every barrier, it is unmuddied, and 
its limpid waters flow quietly as before. In midsum- 
mer, when the parched earth has drunk dry those 
swollen rivulets, in its cooling streams there is no 
appreciable difference. And when winter has bound 
them in his icy embrace, and al] around is shrivelled 
and frozen, éts waters still gush forth, keeping warm 
and green the spot over which they flow. Thedeep 
tide in which it has its source is so constant, and its 
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concealment so perfect, as to be unaffected by sur- 
rounding superficial influences. 
Again, on the other hand, the child’s affection for 
a mother seems always io be fresh and strong. How 
beautiful and touching the sentiment of the Poet 
Montgomery, when he makes the daughter to her 
mother, in allusion to her youth, say— 
«Time since then hath deeper made 
Lines, where youthful dimples play’u 
Yet to me my mother’s face 
Wears a more angelic grace: 
And her tresses, thin and hoary 
Are they nota crown of glory ? 
* * aa * * * 


Many a hand that friendship plighted 
Have I clasp’d, with all delighted, 
But more faithful none can be 
Than my mother’s hand to me.” 
So talisman-like is her name, that it is scarcely 
possible for her child in after years to be so deeply 


degraded, or so hardened in sin, that the mention of 


her name, or an allusion to the days spent with her 
at home, will not move and melt that hardened heart. 
{ have seen the eyes of such a one glisten, and the 
big tears chase each other over the sun-burnt cheeks 
and bloated face of the prodigal, at an allusion to his 
mother. 

Now, with what importance does this view of the 
appropriate sphere and influence of woman invest her 
character? Her influence, either for good or evil, 
is beyond all computation. She has the early train- 
ing ot all classes. Men of business leain integrity, 
or not, from her; those who make and execute our 
laws were taught the necessity of wholesome disci- 
pline in the nursery ; they who have charge of the 
present interests and future destiny of our Republic, 
first learned to love liberty and equal rights at home, 
or were there taught to be haughty and arrogant ; 
and those who have charge of the most important 
trusts committed to men—ministers of the Gospel — 
get their first lessons in theology at a mother’s knee. 


How important, then, that the female portion of 
every community be properly instructed in the duties 
which belong to their position in society; and that 
they themselves feel the responsibilities which rest 
upon them? And how intimately is the training of 
the young ladies of the present generation connected 
with the future prospects of our loved country and her 
cherished institutions? Strangely infatuated they 
who leave this, their appropriate, to seek a more im- 
portant sphere. It is as though a Queen should leave 
her throne, from which issue all the decrees that gov. 
ern her wide domains, that for notoriety she might be 
one of the messengers to carry and execute those 
commands throughout the kingdom. Let woman 
know, that there is for her not only an appropriate 
sphere, but also, that in it she is both more happy and 
more useful. 

The elevated position of woman in every Chr stian 
country, and especially in our own, fits her for exer- 
cising a moderating, balancing, conservative influ- 
ence. Not by assuming a position antagonistic to 
that of man. Bynomeans, Nothing could be more 
unnatural, than to find her in open opposition to, or 
in contention with the other sex. Such a course 
would be to dig up the root all domestic enjoyment. 
“It is better to dwell in the corner of the house-top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide house.” 


The influence of which we speak, is to be exerted 
not so much by any direct effort, as in that quiet, un- 


female is proverbial, and by which she seldom fails to 
accomplish all her wishes. Influences of this kind 
have their origin almost entirely in the domestic re- 
lation, and are very necessary in a country like ours, 
Here the fields of pleasure lie open wide, inviting 
the young to enter and enjoy ; the avenues to wealth 
are numerous and fascinating ; the road to distinction 
is free to all, and a crown ready for the most labori- 
ous and deserving ; and each of the various callings 
of life beset with its peculiar temptations. Under 
these circumstances men are urged forward by the 
hope of succeégs, goaded with the desire to excel, fired 
with ambition ; or, from disappointed hopes, and the 
influence of corrupt associates, in danger of plunging 
into excess and crime; and the tendency, as in al! 
such cases, being onward, and with continually ac- 
celerating rapidity, the whole body politic is in dan- 
ger of some day being dashed to atoms by the force 
of its own momentum. Steam power and lightning 
speed are becoming sointerwoven with all the notions 
of « Young America,” that no one can imagine where 
she isto stop. It takesbut little reflection, however, 
to see that there is danger ahead here, growing out 
of our impulsive character as a people, and the ten- 
dency to excess, And if our country be saved from 
the danger which seems to threaten her in this quar- 
ter, I verily believe it will be by the moderating, 
restraining, conservative influence of American la- 
dies, enforced by the mild precepts of the “ Prince of 
Peace.” 

Now, suppose those to whom we look for this con- 
servative influence be themselves caught with the 
same spirit; be, like men, tossed upon this troubled 
sea ; be fired with a like ambition ; be competitors in 
the fielé for like honors—where then shall we look 
for a moderating power? Belonging to the compli- 
cated machinery of an extensive factory, there is a 
fixture called the governor. It is but small, and gen- 
erally placed in some part of the building least con- 
spicuous ; and to an observer not acquainted with its 
connection and relation to the rest of the machinery, 
would appear to be of little or no use. Yet it con- 
trols and regulates the motion of the whole. Such, 
we believe, is the relation which woman bears to the 
social, political and moral machinery of a nation.— 
And to take her from her own appropriate sphere, and 
place her in any other, is to misplace the governor, 
and let the propelling force run furiously on, first to 
the confusion and then tothe destruction of the whole. 
Take from our young men, the attractions thrown 
around the social circle, by virtuous, gifted females, 
and you open for them an easy road to destruction ; 
without anything to win them back to the paths of 
rectitude, when once they have strayed. He whois 
brought frequently and habitually, under the restrain- 
ing, enobling, and refining influences of refined and 
educated Ladies, is in but little danger, comparative- 
ly, of being led away by excess or unholy ambition. 
And what is there to limit the desire, or regulate the 
efforts of the worldling, but the repose and quiet he 
finds in the bosom of the family ; or the enjoyment he 
has in the companionship of her he loves? 

“* A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, his cares dividing, 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng, 
Back from a world we love, alas, too long, 

To fireside happiness, to hours of ease, 

Blest with that charm, the certainty to please.°? 


In old age, when worn down by the cares and toils 
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of the world, man never fails to look to his home, as 
the sunniest spot on earth. As the needle turns to 
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the pole, so the man who has wreathed his brow with 
laurels, gathered from many a field of battle—the 
patriot, who has stood sentinel for half a century, to 
guard the liberties of his country—and he who is 
worn out in the service of his master, all, as natural- 
ly turn, in the even-tide of life, to the quiet and peace 
of home, where woman’s happier, milder influences 
reign, to find a resting place. Then indeed, if never 
before, they enter into the spirit of Cowper’s apostro- 
phe, 

*¢ Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that hast survived the fall! 

Tho’ few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 

Or tastine long enjoy thee! too impure, 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweet 

Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy chrystal cup; 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 

She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 

Heaven born, and destined to the skies again.” 

And now, when we bring side by side, this direct- 

ing, conservative influence of woman, and the pres- 
ent position of our Country, how responsible does it 
make the position of American Females, The eyes 
of the whole world are turned upon this land. All, 
anxiously await the result of what they regard an 
experiment in self government. And our example 
even now, is telling with immense power upon the 
destinies of other lands, The mighty influence our 
country wields, is making tyrants tremble and thrones 
totter. It is important therefore that such a gigantic 
power be properly directed. And responsible, fear- 


fully so, is the position of her who shares so largely 


in giving character to our institutions, 


What has been said about the proper sphere of 
woman, shows that to her a liberal education is of 
the greatest importance. It is necessary for her own 
sake, as also that her influence may be greater, and 
properly directed; and be of an enobling exalting 
kind. As her power must be felt, either in degrading 
others to her own level, or elevating them to her own 
standard, her training and fitness for such immense 
responsibilities, is a matter that can not be too high- 
ly estimated. 

Female education, has unquestionably, in general, 
been too lightly esteemed. Its important bearing 
upon the best interests of mankind, has assuredly 
been overlooked by the majority. The intellectual 
qualifications of those, who mould in a great meas- 
ure, the intellects of each successive generation, can 
not be a matter of small import ; but of the greatest 
magnitude. We have long been of opinion that if 
any difference in the education of the sexes be made, 
it should be in favor of females. There are two rea- 
sons for this. The first grows out of the sphere they 
occupy, as shown in this discussion. The other is, 
that, in men a deficiency in education may to some 
extent be compensated, in the burnishing effects of 
mingling, as they do, with the world. 


But the liberal education of females is requisite, 
that the influence of their fruitful intellects, may be 
properly felt upon the world of mind. The wide 
field of letters lies open for their efforts, as for others. 
To explore this field is a part of Woman’s appropri- 
ate sphere. Her mental capacity is unquestionable. 
The history of the past, as well as present existing 
facts, settles this boyond a doubt. Her chaste, but 
lively imagination—her quick perception—her sense 
of fitness in things—her mental vigor, intellectual 
sprightliness ; as well as benevolent and sympathetic 
nature, fit her well for a commanding influence and 





extensive usefulness in the world of mind. The 
bright galaxy of female names, which adornd the 
literary world isa sufficient guarantee for this asser- 
tion. Madam De Stael is acknowledged to have been 
one of the best prose writers of her day—Hannah 
Moore’s “Sacred Dramas” are incomparable—the 
poetry of Mrs. Hemans and the literary taste of 
Mrs. Sigourney are admitted to be of high order— 
and the late work of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
familiarly known as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has pro- 
duced upon the world, an impression never before 
equalled; and has had a circulation, which, for the 
time, knows no parallel; and without expressing an 
opinion on the merits of the question involved, or 
the general tendency of the book, we run no risk in 
pronouncing it unhesitatingly, one in kind, of un- 
questionable ability. It is not necessary to add to 
this list. All here know to what an extent it might 
be lengthened. There is no calculating the useful- 
ness, of a highly gifted and well educated female, 
whose efforts are properly directed. And those who 
have the means and the opportunity for educating 
their daughters, are assuredly answerable for the 
neglect to do so, at the bar of conscience; and have 
done both to their country and their child, an irrepa- 
rable wrong. 

But this address would be wanting in a very im- 
portant point, did it fail to speak of female influence 
in a moral respect. There isa moral force in wo- 
man’s character. that is truly astonishing. Herde- 
gradation levels almostevery mora] distinction; and 
the standard of correct moral taste, is co-ordinate 
with her elevation. 

Her susceptibility to religious impression 1s well 
known to all. And in this characteristic of the fe- 
male, is seen, well marked, the wisdom and mercy 
of God. For it does seem, as though, if it were not 
for the influence of pious women, pure religion would 
soon die out in this sin-ridden world. The efficacy 
of their prayers—the power of their precept, and 
the moral force of their example, is felt throughout 
the length and breadth of christendom. They sow 
in youth, the seed which germinates and matures in 
after life, into full grown piety. Go, ask the thou- 
sands of devoted men who now occupy American 
pulpits, where and when they first learned Jesus,and 
with almost united voice you will hear them say 
from “my mother” Each wil] say, at her knee I 
first bowed ; and as her hand rested gently on my 
head she taught me to lisp the name of Jesus; and 
as she told me the story of the cross, my youthful 
eyes wept tears of sorrow mingled with joy, And 
the vast majority of those who now compose the 
church of God, would say nearly the same thing.— 
On the other hand, if you visit the haunts of vice— 
or in one of our state prisons go from cell to ceil, 
perhaps, not one of their guilty inmates will say to 
you that he had a pious mother. 


A pious female seems to breathe an atmosphere 
more allied to heaven than earth. Her presence 
overawes man inevery form. The hardened sinner, 
who fears no God, will reverence and respect his im- 
age as reflected in the life and character of an in- 
telligent pious, lady. In her presence he will cease 
his horrid blasphemies, breathe them in a whisper, or 
think them over in his own debased mind, lest he 
might offend her ear with his curses. And a hus- 
band who has himself no regard to the religion of 
Christ no love for the worship of the Lord’s Court, 
will yet, from respect for a pious wife, go to the 
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house of God, sit reverently and attentively under 
the sound of the Gospel, until by her precept and 
prayers, enfurced by example, as the means, he be- 
comes a signal trophy of Divine Grace. 

Such is the sphere of 

« woman, borne to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great, 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 

With softness polish, and wtth virtue warm, 

Fearful of Fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaveu’s applauses and her own ; 

Her’s be the task to seek the lonely cell, 

Where modest want and silent anguish dwell : 

Raise the weak head, sustain the feeble knees, 

Cheer the cold heart, and chase the dire disease.” 

And here lies open a field wide enough, and suf- 
ficiently important for female effort and usefulness. 
Who needs? why should any seek, another? Our 
own country, though 

* The land of the free, and the home of the brave,” 


presents an important opening for their efforts at this 
time. Excesses of every kind are rife. There isa 
strong infidel tendency—Socialism is tryiag to raise 
its nondescript head, and threatens in many places to 
tear down the Hymenial altar, and upturn the foun- 
dation of the social compact—wicked designing men 
are pretending to unfold the secrets of the spirit 
world, by holding converse with the dead—bold-faced, 
blaw-mouthed, God defying wickedness is abroad in 
our land, wherever we go. There is much misery 
to be relieved, this wickedness to be counteracted, 
and many sinners to be brought back to God. 

Now the remedy for all this is to purify the streams 
of social life—to elevate the tone of morals in the 
domestic circle—to educate the masses—and to dif- 
fuse more generally the pure principles of Christ’s 
gospel. And all must see what an important part 
pious educated females of this generation must bear 
in this great work. Le* them pray for it ina way 
suited to its grandeur. 

The field forthe moral and religious influence 
of American women is greatly enlarged, almost 
boundlessly, when we consider the relation which 
our country sustains to other lands. A great jubilee 
of nations has been promised and is expected. That 
jubilee shal] take place when tyrants are all de- 
throned—the iron hoof of slavery cut off—infidelity, 
ashamed, hide its head—the principles of civil and 
religious liberty universally prevail—and He, whose 
right it is to reign, is everywhere acknowledged as 
rightful Sovereign. But, before the dawning of that 
day, much is to be done. Many lands are yet groan- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny—Slavery sticks like an 
incubus to our own body politic—Superstition holds 
its millions of deluded victims, in mental and spirit- 
ual darkness—and two thirds of the whole race are 
in absolute heathenism. 

Now, it is clear, that in the emancipation of the 
world, politically and morally, our country and the 
church in these United States, must be, in the hands 
of God, the chief instrumentality. From this Re- 
public, must go forth, in main, the mighty influence, 
which is to tell to earth’s remotest bounds. From 
here, principally, is to emanate the light which is to 
illumine the world. Here must be marshalled the 
great mass of those who are to go out and battle for 
the Lord of Hosts, and plant the standard of Jesus 
in every land. 

But without the co-operation of intelligent Chris- 
tian females, this influence, from here, never can go. 





her elevation, and without her countenance and aid. 
And in this, her part under-lies the whole. She 
must train those who must do the work; and in some 
cases herself in person, like the highly gifted and 
devoted Mrs. Judson, carry the messages of grace 
and mercy to the benighted. The day-spring from 
on high shall arise. The star of Bethlehem is mov- 
ing eastward,,and will never stand still, until every 
nation under Heaven has seen its light and felt its 
power. But in this in-gathering of the nations unto 
God, educated, Christian women, shall have a promi- 
nent allotment. 


Youne Lapis or ra1s Socrery— 

Permit me now in a word, to enforce this subject 
upon your individual attention. Your sphere is an 
important, responsible one. You owe much, you owe 
everything desirable in your present position, to re- 
ligion. It has done more, relatively, for your sex, 
than for man. Forget not then your obligations to 
it. Give it your personal consideration. Your ed- 
ucation, unless sanctified, may prove your ruin, and 
a curse to others. Religion only can fit you for the 
best use of it. 

And in your own elevation, forget not, I entreat 
you, the degradation of your sex in other lands.— 
Hear,as their condition criers to you from the cruel- 
ties of tyranny, and pollutions of heathenism. Lend 
your aid in the world’s regeneration ; and by so doing 
you will most effectually elevate your sex, honor 
yourselves, bless the world, and glorify God. And 
if duty calls, shrink not even from carrying yourself 
in person, to the lost, the gospel’s glad tidings. The 
self-denial is great, but the reward is greater. 





Epvucation.—Every body should have his head, 
his heart, and his hand educated. Let this truth 
never be forgotten. By the proper education of the 
head, he will be taught what is good and what is 
evil, what is wise and what is foolish, what is right 
and what is wrong. 

By the proper education of the heart, he will be 
taught to love what is good, wise, and right, and to 
hate what is evil, foolish, and wrong. And by the 
proper education of the hand, he will be enabled to 
supply his wants, to add to his comforts, and to as- 
sist those around him. 

The highest objects of a good education are, to 
reverence and obey God, and to love and serve man- 
kind. Every thing that helps us in attaining these 
objects is of great value, and every thing that hin- 
ders us, is comparatively worthless. When wisdom 
reigns in the head and Jove in the heart, the man is 
ever ready to do good ; order and peace smile around, 
and sin and sorrow are almost unknown. 





Epucation.—Lockg, once on a time, being asked 
by a school teacher, how to get at the true secret of 
education remarked: “‘ He that has found a way to 
keep a child’s spirit easy, active, and free, and 
yet at the same time to restrain him from many 
things he has a mind to, and to draw him to things 
that are uneasy to him—he, I say, who knows how 
to reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of education.” —t. 





(<= The progress of knowledge is slow. Like 
the sun, we cannot see it moving ; but after a while 
we perceive that it has moved, nay, that it has 





History records no important reformation, apart from 


moved onward. 








